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March of Poultry Farming — Signs of the Times | 








99.50 PURE 
OR BETTER 


The highest grade on the market, American 

Northern Grown, absolutely hardy and 

tested in our ewn laboratory + — 4 and ger- 

mination and sold under our od ger 

money-back-if-you-want-it guarantee, subject 

to any test you choose to make. 

D. B, Northern Grown Dry Land Alfalfa 99.70% 
pure @ 12.00 per bu. 

D.B Minnesota Grown Genuine Grimm Alfalfa 
99.74% pu ) $32.00 per bu. 

D. B. Red Mediom and Mammoth Clover averag= 

Bing well above 99.50% purity 

D. B. Timothy 99.70% pure and fancy Alsike at 


, extremely low prices, as these seeds are c 


? this year. 


Dibble’s Natural Recleaned Timothy and Alsike 
e Alsike 17% less t 1% weed 
seeds $4.25 per bushel. 


The Seeding Bargain 
of the Year 


and a full line of Grasses, Vetch, Ra) Field 
Peas, Oats, Barley, Corn-ete 
over 100,000 bushels in stock. 
As prices constant! daily a 
special price list which we wil! gladly mail you 
with our Farm Seed Catalog and liberal samples 
of our own Farm Seeds for testing Free. 


Edward F. Dibble, Seedgrower 


Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
Box A 


Mixture ave 


fluctuate, we issue 


, and Seed otatoes, 











productive by sprea’ 
mates, furnace dried, no waste. Non-caustic—will 


high test 95% c bo 
obs increase first harvest after use. Booklet mailed 


not burn. Cro 


meses’ PULVERIZED sv 


plant- we = “peters out. 
Sour unproductive soil is made sweet and 
Solvay—ground fine, guaranteed 














Largely depends upon a thorough knowledge of the neces- 
sary details. The soil must be right, the bar age must be right 
and the right care must be given. Our “Farmer on the 
Strawberry,” 112 pases, 60 illustrations, ‘elle all about it, 
price 50c postpaid. 


Ouf business is to show you how to grow strawberries and 
other small fruits successfully and to sell you the plants. The 
stories of successful strawberry Stowers in 1921 are almost 
unbelievable, 55c to 70c per qt. wholesale; $25 per bushel; over 
$1500 net per acre etc. All this is told in our free catalogue 
for 1922. You are interested in increasing your income Ct *” 
$1000 or more. Send today for our beautiful illustrated 48 
catalogue and let us talk it over these long wintry ev 


Address) 





L. J. FARMER 


IThe Strawberry Man’’ 


Dept. A- A. Pulaski, N. Y. 
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Grow Strawberries 


U patietes ocesh every year Suneslong 
before the = 0 wot bdpro ter acrele not snagual, Every 
> a patch for the home table, 


the person an 
Allen's = of —y-yl—4 1922 tells how to grow 
wherries for market and table. Describes 
a of al] Strawberries— Everbearing, 
which | Lay unti) heavy frosts, and many 
others. te today for free copy. 
The w. F. ALLEN CO. 











Isbell’s Clovers are the finest obtainable. They are 

Grown—hardiness and adaptability ate bred into . Samples 

of clover or other f apd ly arn. quality, sent free with Isbell’s 
Seed Annual. quality seeds oe eecerenne ic 


Waite today. 


S. M. ISBELL & COMPANY 


650 Mechanic St. (33) Jackson, Mich. 
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Seed Quality Comes First 


Seed time is not far ahead and the 
annual catalogs of seedmen are going 
out in every mail. Very attractive 
offerings are presented and although 
on several lines the prices seem high, 
the seedmen are quite generally offer- 
ing a product of ‘known origin and 
known grade with apparently more 
conscientiousness than in some of the 
years gone by. 

Although price is still a very big 
factor in the choice of seeds, the 
origin and quality of the seed is re- 
ceiving more attention by farmers and 
well it may. Good seed which comes 
from a known source a is free of 
weeds, dirt and other pests, is usually 
worth its price every time. The so- 
called “general run” of seeds which 
sell way below the market, should no 
longer be in favor. The fact is that 
a farmer buying cheap seeds pays for 
the cheapness in the end. This does not 
mean but what even fine seed is sell- 
ing at its full value and trade indi- 
cations point to higher prices on some 
lines later in the season. If a farm- 
er’s plans are settled it may pay him 
in most cases to place his order early. 

The offerings of seed corn should 
be particularly attractive this year 
with supply large and demand un- 
doubtedly less than last year, growers 
should be able to buy what they want 
at very reasonable figures. Oats has 
yielded well, but the general average 
was lighter in weight this season than 
the average, and quality in many 
cases impaired. “o ‘uerable seed oats 
is being offered, but good heavy seed 
oats is certainly not in supply to 
more than meet current demands. 

There promises to /be a good 
healthy demand for garden seed, but 
there has been a surplus of most sorts, 
particularly cabbage, and prices 
should not work higher as the sea- 
son goes on except where short- 
age develops on some special varieties 
later in the season. 

Summing up the seed situation 
there appears to be an ample supply 
of seeds at reasonable prices with a 
few exceptions. As customary at this 
season of the year trade interests are 
apt to report shortage in certain var- 
ieties upon which they estimate a 
good demand. Of all the items of ex- 
pense in the cost of producing a crop 
the item of seed is the smallest and 
yet the quality of the seed influences 
the whole crop to come. There is 
no doubt about it, the question of 
price is not as important as quality. 


The Calder Bill 


J. D. MILLER, DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
“This bill, if constitutional, is far- 
reaching in its effects. It takes from 
every state, city, and municipality the 
power to supervise and regulate the 
sale of adulterated and misbranded 
foods, drugs and medicines, in all 
cases where such commodities have 
been at any time transported in inter- 
state commerce and thereby become 
subject to the Federal Food and Drugs 
act so long as such articles remain 
in package form and not adulterated 
(as adulteration is. defined in such 
act) and are labeled as when so trans- 
ported. 

“The words ‘in package form’ shall 
be held to include the individual pack- 
age in or from which the articles are 
sold. to the ultimate consumer. By 
express language the provisions of the 
Federal Food and Drugs act are ex- 
tended to apply to such commodities 
until they are sold and delivered to 
the ultimate consumer thereof. This 
analysis cdéhdemns the bill more 
severely than can any comment. 

“Tf the articles are of such charac- 
ter and are so packed as to comply 
with the Federal law, their shipment 
in interstate commerce forever pre- 
vents state and local authorities from 
interfering in any way with their 
sale, whether such sale be one day 
or ten years after such shipment. 
To deprive state and local authorities 
of the power to protect their citizens 
against the sale of products that have 
deteriorated long after shipment or 
those known to be unwholesome al- 
though not adulterated or misbranded 
within the purview of the Federal act 
is to use the power of congress to 
paralyze state, city, and local health 
authorities, 

“Farmers fhave a twofold interest 
in this important matter. As con- 
sumers, they with all others should 
be protected ‘against the use of bogus 
and imitation foods, while as pro- 
ducers their genuine product must 
compete with such inferior ones, the 
enlarged sale of which will follow 
the enactment of this bill into law.” 
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F ruit Packing Houses Make Good 


Mistakes Were Made, But 


UR growers were completely sold 
on the community packing house 
idea * * * two days of demon- 
stration accomplished more than 
two years of talk.” Thus writes 
Professor Cruickshank of Ohio 

in summarizing a trip of 65 Ohio growers 
representing 19 fruit counties and nearly 
4,000 acres of fruit, after visiting eight co- 
operative packing houses belonging to the 
Western New York Fruit Growers’ Packing 
Association, last September. The Ohio 
growers are already making plans to build 
packing houses. They 


Upon Mistakes is Built the 


as planned. In the first place it took the 
central’s bookkeeper much longer to open the 
books of the locals than anticipated. Again, 
the fruit crop was so much earlier than usual 
that the time available was cut short by 
nearly a month. Thus long before all the 
books of the locals had been opened the cen- 
tral had to call in its bookkeeper to take 
charge of the office accounts which began to 
accumulate as shipments were made. But 
perhaps most important of all the causes of 
delay was the failure of the local association 
officers to make accurate reports and esti- 





are putting into opera- 
tion the ideas gained in 
New York. Many New 
York fruit growers are 
also convinced of the 
value of these packing 
houses. Many more 
communities will build 
them both in western 
New York and in the 
Hudson Valley during 
the coming year. 

More than a year ago 
the writer told Ameri- 
can Agriculturist read- 
ers how New York fruit 
growers were “organ- 
izing for business.” At 
that time the local pack- 
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cases buyers waited to hear of packing house 
sales and then paid a higher price in order 
to get the fruit, or it may be fairly assumed 
in some cases to “beat” the association price. 
In this effort many buyers went as high as 
$3.25. The association’s pool price for 
peaches was about $2.40 for Cataract Brand 
of the larger sizes. Buyers who paid $3 or 
more with very few exceptions must have 
lost money on that particular sale. But a buy- 
er operating over a large territory may take 
a loss on his purchases in one section and 
make it up in another. This often happens. 

The Western New 
York Co-operative 
Packing Associations 
have not been built up 
on promises of higher 
prices. Price alone can- 
not justify the central 
organization. Volume, 
uniformity, a good 
brand lived up to, and 
advertising will bring 
the price. But even in 
its first season the 
average price paid to 
packing house associa- 
tion members has prob- 
ably been higher than 
the average price paid 
to individual growers 
outside the association, 








ing houses were still an 
experiment and central 
selling was entirely un- 
ern New York. 
single year’s experience 
in co-operative market- 
ing is not much. Future 
years may bring differ- 
ent experiences. How- 
ever, it may be worth while to take stock of 
this year’s experience and to see what its 
_— is likely to be upon the immediate fu- 


_ On December 12, 1921, the Central Pack- 
ing Association had moved 537 cars of all 
kinds of fruit, including pears, peaches, 
grapes, plums and prunes, and apples graded, 
bulk and culls, and all of.these cars had been 
paid for. They were practically all sold f 
0b, and they brought nearly a half million 
dollars. All this business was done at a 
total cost of around $25,000 or less than $50 
a car which would indicate that there is 
likely to be some return to growers out of 
the 8% central’s selling charge which was 
collected on these sales. Manager Peet 
claims—and he has many facts to prove it— 
that the Cataract Brand fruit sold by the 
associations has brought 25 cents a bushel 
and 50 cents a barrel above the price which 
dealers were able to pay for the same 
fruit at the same time. 
“A farmer needs to be a banker to belong 
to this outfit,” was the way one member put 
Slow remittances have certainly been 
one of the unsatisfactory features of selling 
ugh the co-operatives. The original plan 
of the central had been to send checks back 
to the locals on a weekly schedule, these 
checks to “apply on account.” It was ex- 
in this be. to get money to the grow- 
ets regularly and before the pools were act- 
ually closed. That this was not done is as 
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of equipment including basement did not run over $4,500. 
10,000 barrels, but took care of more than 12,000 a year ago, and also about 30,000 bushels of 
In a season as that just passed when well graded and packed apples sold well, its 


bought a 


Central Apple Packing House in Niagara County, New York 


This is one of the cooperative apple packing houses that first made its appearance in west- 
It was started in 1918 as the Olcott Cooperative Association plant and its cost 
In the first two years it handled 


business was a profitable one to the cooperators, 


mates of the fruit they expected to pack and 
actually had available for shipment. 

No advance distribution of moneys re- 
ceived for sales could be made without some 
knowledge of the proportion of fruit con- 
tributed by various members to their locals 
and by the locals to the central pool. The 
first call for such estimates brought in only 
two or three replies. Without this informa- 
tion it was impossible to distribute the 
moneys from sales which soon began to ac- 
cumulate by thousands of dollars in the 
Rochester bank. Lack of pa pono of 
this situation on the part of local growers 
continued to tie up funds and failure to get 
the accounting systems in the locals and at 
the central in early and accurate operation, 
though good reasons for delay, nevertheless 
caused the growers much embarrassment 
and created great dissatisfaction. 


The Price Question 


Has a member of a local association the 
right to expect as good a price as any of his 
neighbors receive at any tjme during the 
season? Obviously not when he receives a 
pool price which is based on an average of 
the high, the low, and the medium price. Yet 
many growers have made the mistake of 
judging the central’s prices on this basis. 

A large share of the peach crop and of the 
early apple crop as well was bought by local 
buyers at around a $1.50 per bushel, the buy- 
er furnishing the package. Prices for these 
fruits ranged upward to $2 even before any 
shipments were made, but probably not less 
than 50% of the crops of both fruits were 

t $1.50 and the package. In many 
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although not higher 
than the price received 
by a few favored or 
lucky individuals. 

Another of the diffi- 
culties which caused 
much trouble and ex- 
pense both to the locals 
; and to the central or- 
ganization was the multiplicity of varieties. 
To date 107 varieties have been offered to the 
local associations and packed and shipped. 
The great bulk of these varieties were in 
small lots. Ninty-three different varieties 
were shipped in bushel baskets and the total 
quantity of these varieties was shipped in 78 
cars. When one considers that these vari- 
eties were packed in sizes and grades and 
each size of each variety pooled, it is easy to 
understand the large amount of work and 
the many difficulties encountered. 

Mr. Rees, manager of the operating de- 
partment, undoubtedly has the right solution 
to this problem. There should be a vigorous 
campaign with the axe this winter. A large 
number of these non-commercial varieties 
make better fire-wood than they do products 
for the co-operative packing houses. Man- 
ager Peet’s suggestion that many of the 
younger trees of the more vigorous growing 
varieties might be grafted over to standard 
varieties also has merit. Here is a good job 
for the county farm bureaus and the college 
specialists in fruit growing. This is a real 
problem because in spite of all the difficulties 
these odd varieties of fruit brought in a 
good deal of money. 

Probably the 78 cars brought nearly $50,- 
000 fob. To cut down or even to graft over 
all of these trees would mean the loss of con- 
siderable income. It is easy to say that the 
varieties never should have been nlanted but 
the trees are there and must be destroyed or 
worked over. Until the varieties handled by 
oe packing nena are agin to on rw 

dard sorts, e ng houses. 
Gudisncad ear: page 63) 
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Good Seeds and Prices 


Seed time is near enough at hand again 
for the annual discussion on prices to go the 
rounds. American Agriculturist finds that 
on most lines plenty of seeds are available 
and prices in most cases are within reason. 
Few exceptions both ways are noted, par- 
ticularly on corn and cabbage, which is lower 
than last year. On the other hand, with 
red clover and some of the grasses, except 
timothy, the supply is less and the promise 
seems to be that prices may work higher 
later in the season. 

However, when all is said and done on the 
matter of prices, the seed question from the 
farmer’s viewpoint comes right down to the 
question: What is the farmer getting for 
his money? Despite the question of price, 
seed is a small item compared with other 
costs in growing the crops, and a few dol- 
lars spent to buy seed of known origin, good 
quality and with full germinating vigor is 
money well spent. ; 

Seedsmen will meet the farmers’ demand. 
If they believe the demand is for seeds of a 
certain price, they will supply seeds at that 
price. If, however, farmers demand a qual- 
ity product, the seedsmen will give him what 
he wants and, of course, he pays a little 
more than for poor ungraded seed. Seed 
laws have helped a lot in bringing good 
seed to the farmer, but it is up to the farmer 
himself to purchase by quality and the price 
will take care of itself. 


Watch Calder 

The senator from New York needs watch- 
ing. He it is who constantly gives comfort 
to the booze advocates. It was he who pro- 
moted and advanced the daylight saving law 
in the national congress. It is Calder who 
now has introduced a bill which if enacted 
would nullify existing and future legislation 
by the states to prohibit the sale within their 
boundaries of compounds -made from 
skimmed milk and vegetable oils. The Cal- 
der bill is aimed to be a “slip over” bill. It 
looks inoffensive—simply an amendment to 
the Food and Drugs act of 1906 but therein 
is the joker. 

The Calder bill would take from every 
state and city the power to supervise and 
regulate the sale of adulterated and mis- 
handled foods, drugs and medicines—and of 
course cocoanut milk. The State Food and 
Drug Commissioner of Maryland, A. S. Sul- 
livan, has this to say: “Our present laws 
vent the sale of filled milk in Maryland. 
wever, if the Calder bill should pass, the 
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Federal Food and Drugs act would be so 
modified that products labelled in compliance 
with the Federal Food and Drugs act can be 
sold in any state without further restric- 
tion.” 


And cocoanut cows would increase in num-* 


bers. Great is Calder, the promoter of the 
new breed! 





So Farmers Understand 


There is one way in which the experi- 
mental work being conducted by our state 
and government experiment stations can be 
easily made of more practical worth to every 
man on the farm. The materials and ani- 
mals used in experimental work should be 
those of every day occurrence on the farm. 
Then, the results of the studies of our 
learned men will at once be in terms of easy 
understanding and immediate application to 
farm conditions without translation or inter- 
pretation. 

For instance, when diseases affecting 
grains are studied, the experiment station 
men should use grains in their work. They 
should use wheat instead of larkspur or 
skunk-cabbage. When cholera, tuberculosis 
or liver complaints are in progress of inves- 
tigation, the experiment station men should 
use swine instead of guinea pigs, and in poul- 
try work use real chickens instead of pige- 
ons. Of course, there has been a reason for 
all this, chief of which is the lower cost of 
using such animals as guinea pigs. Then, 
too, in the colleges and universities our 
scientific men have been brought up in their 
laboratory work to use plants and animals of 
certain kinds for experimental purposes. 
Their instruction has acquainted them with 
larkspur, sweet peas, guinea pigs and 
pigeons. But we must get away from this 
and down to scientific work with materials 
and animals of every day farm occurrence. 


Seed: Corn 

A good many reports come to us about 
damaged seed corn. During last fall some 
unusual weather conditions arose leading to 
the development of corn diseases. Septem- 
ber was a hot month and at the same time a 
wet month; heat and moisture favored dis- 
ease development, and unless growers are 
watchful they may discover to their regret 
poor germinating power in their seed corn, 
If testing is postponed, the trouble may be 
very serious indeed. In order to get seed 
corn out of the way, now is a good time to 
make germination tests. Use six grains 
from each ear from different parts of the 
ear; discard all seed ears showing discolored 
cobs or grains with evidence of disease. 
Choose only ears for seed purposes that give 
high germination. By doing this now, plenty 
of time will remain for getting other seed of 
known germinating power if the farm grown 
seed proves bad. 


They Never Did It 


Why don’t you som a the f. ang their 
milk strike when they starved the Mates in New York Not 


W. le 
got our price and are going to keep it. —[Railroader. 


Such nonsense! No baby has ever been de- 
nied milk by a farmer or a farmers’ organ- 
ization. Farmers had nothing whatsoever 
to do with the milk strike of last November. 
That was started by the milk drivers, and by 
them alone. In the past when milk has not 
been generally available in New York, the 
shortage was due to the milk middlemen, not 
to farmers. Farmers never have refused to 
milk their cows or to sell milk; and they 
have never asked for a price above cost of 
production. 

Even when the greedy milk dealers tried 
to stop the flow of farm milk to the cities, 
farmers sent on the milk just the same and 
milk was always available for those in need 
of it. Not the farmers, but the milk middle- 
men, have always been responsible for any 
disturbance of the milk traffic. Dairymen 
went still further and even furnished milk 
free to the babies and invalids. Altogether 
different, therefore, are the cases of dairy- 
men and striking railroad workers. 

Milk has never fetched a price above its 
average cost. The dairymen have had small 
compensation for their labor, and for the 








most part no interest on investment. Ip 
other words, the dairymen have had their 
wages reduced tremendously, but the railroaq 
workers still demand that their war-inflateg 
wages shali continue. Does this railroader 
think that the farmer must forever take 
work for small compensation ‘in order that 
the railroad workers may enjoy high wages 
at the farmers’ expense and denial? 

It is the high freight rates that have upset 
business and farming, delayed a return to 
prosperity, made it impossible. for farmers 
to buy city-made products. Any argument 
that farmers have starved babies as a rea- 
son why railroad wages shall be kept at war 
peaks is silly, to say the least. This line of 
argument won’t make many friends among 
farmers as a reason for the high wage scale 
on railroads. 


The Worst Is Over 
An optimistic note is found in a recent 
statement of Secretary Wallace who reads 
the signs of the times to see quite a little 
hope for the farmer in the year to come, 
He said, 





With prices of farm products falling and the future very un. 
certain, even those farmers who had money laid by—and there 
are a large number of such—have been restricting their buying 
to what they had to have. Now with the growing belief ‘that 
prices have hit bottom, buying will be resumed and should in. 
crease in volume, and manufacturers and retailers who make or 
sell things that farmers need or want should have better business 
this coming year. 


The spirit of hopefulness and a certain 
amount of sincere good cheer in the hearts 
of eastern farmers is not imaginary by any 
means. With interest rates lowering, credit 
conditions are better both through the regu- 
lar financial channels and through the spe- 
cial agencies which have been created to 
meet the farmer’s needs. The reduction in 
freight rates on farm products lightened 
somewhat the transportation burden, al- 
though the benefits do not all come back to 
the farmer’s pocketbook. 

All things considered, the cost of produc- 
ing farm products promises to be rela- 
tively lower this year than last. Those 
who know agriculture also look for a r- 
duction in acreage in some of the grains, 
of which we now have such a surplus, and 
this too should tend toward better prices. 
Very important also is the oman feeling 
that the worst is over and the paralyzing 
effect of the sudden drop in prices last year 
had already begun to wear off as the new 
year opened up. 


The Purpose 

All the attacks now directed against a few 
senators and representatives who have stood 
out favoring a square deal for agriculture 
are simply a repetition of what always has oc- 
curred when farmers demand justice in legis- 
lation. These explain the clamor against the 
agricultural bloc in congress. 

The whole thing simmered down is the 
demand that farmers shall do what the poli- 
ticians of North Dakota wanted farmers out 
there to do. When the Dakota farmers in- 
sisted that elevator legislation be enacted to 
protect grain growers against the avarice 
of the organized grain trade the farmers 
were told to “go home and slop the hogs.” 
That is precisely what the Washingtor poli- 
ticians, the Wall street publications, the large 
city papers and the many lobbies of orgat- 
ized business are now iasisting. They want 
farmers to get out of Washington and go 
home and slop the pigs. This is the purpose 
of all these attacks. As yet farmers have 
not done as told to do. The pigs are being 
looked after all right and farmers will also 
stick around Washington to see that nothing 
is put over on them. 


Woolen Blankets 

Woolen robes and blankets are now being 
sold by the New York wool associa- 
tion at prices much below what less desirable 
similar articles bring in city stores. In other 
words real, virgin wool blankets are noW 
available at around $8 and they will last 4 
lifetime. Farmers in need of blankets ca? 
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k Agricultural Society 


Nintieth Annual Meeting Maintained the Work and Enthusiasm of its Predecessors 


When President Wainwright opened the 
annual meeting of the New York state agri- 
cultural society at the State House in Albany 
last week, he announced that this was the 
90th time that farmers of New York state 
had met to discuss agricultural problems un- 
der the auspices of this association. He stat- 
ed that this society was second im age of all 
agricultural organizations in the United 
States, and that during its existence many 
of the greatest agricultural issues had been 
discussed during its meetings, that at its 
sessions a great deal of history-making legis- 
lation had originated, and that its members 
and officials had fathered some of the largest 
agricultural enterprises of agricultural bet- 
terment that now were a part of the life of 
the nation. i 

For years the society had carrieu on 
the state fair. It had promoted agricultural 
education and experimental work; it had act- 
ed as a legislative committee, state and 
national; it had carried on plow contests and 
crops contests, had encouraged manufactur- 
ing of needed tools and implements, had fost- 
ered better country homes and better coun- 
try living. Today, President Wainwright 
declared, the society had a broader mission 
than ever; due to diversified agricultural in- 
terest and many organizations, the aged New 
York agricultural society was now a clearing 
house where all interests come together to 
discuss problems from all angles and to 
unite on a program fair and helpful to all. 


Place for United Action 


Speaker Machold discussed the need of 
this unity in his address. He said that the 
legislature in the past had been confronted 
with diverse agricultural views with respect 
to many matters before the legislature. It 
was not uncommon for one group of farmers 


to advocate one line of action and another 
group to advocate another line. “Obvious- 
ly,” he said, “the legislature was unable to 
act. The legislature did not have time to 
thresh out a compromise that would be satis- 
factory to all farm interests.” 

However, he insisted that farmers should 
present to the legislature those problems re- 
quiring legislative action only after they 
had worked out a plan that was satisfactory 
to all of them. In this way marked progress 
would be made. President Wainwright be- 
lieves that the agricultural society offers a 
great meeting ground for such farm dis- 
cussions, thus securing unanimity of opinion 
and a plan of unity for action in the legis- 
lature. 

The program this year largely centered 
around cooperative marketing and collective 
selling. W. A. Sherman of the federal de- 
partment 6f agriculture pointed out the ne- 
cessity of grading and standardization as 
fundamental factors in codperative market- 
ing and colleetive selling. “A standard, uni- 
form pack,” he declared, “is of fundamental 
importance in group selling. Without these 
no permanent contact is possible in the large 
consuming centers.” 


Basis of Collective Selling 


Dean A. R. Mann pointed out that these 
basic factors had been recognized by farm- 
ers and that they were proceeding on that 
line in preparing their products for the mar- 
ket. These were exemplified in the products 
turned out by the fruit growers and the 
dairymen. D. J. Sweeney of Buffalo felt that 
there was a field for municipal markets, 
meaning that cities should provide places 
wherein farmers could assemble their prod- 
ucts individually and thus come in contact 
directly with consumers. It was pointed out 


that such market had a place in the smaller 
cities and in towns, but that in large munici- 
palities it was impossible for any consider- 
able number of farmers to find access to 
these markets on account of the distance; 
besides, during their own marketing season 
their time was taken up on the farm. 


M. B. D. VanBuren of the department of 
farms and markets thought that the services 
of farmer were more. needed on the farm 
in handling their men, assembling their 
products and looking after farm details than 
to stand in a stall in a city and to dispose 
of their products by retail: This same view 
was expressed by other speakers. 


_T. E. Cross of Dutchess county defined the 
big spread between farm prices and city 
prices. He told of an instance of last year 
when there was a large fruit crop, of findin 
a very indifferent grade of apples in a barre 
selling at 7 cents a pound to consumers, 
which apples were under the grade of hune 
dreds of thousands. of barrels that had been 
sent to the cider mills in that year of la 
production. ‘He thinks that if the price 
consumer is placed at too high a point it 
lessens consumption. The same thought wag 
advanced in respect to milk, vegetables and 
other food crops. The high dollar of the 
consumer and the low dollar of the producer 
must be brought closer together was the cone 
sensus of opinion of practically all of the 
speakers. 

Ex-Senator E. R. Brown of Watertown in 
a very philosophical manner discussed the 
possibilities of the state farms and markets 
law as it relates to marketing. He related 
his own experience growing out of his own 
farm operations as they pertain to the mar- 
keting problem. Mr. Brown believes that 


(Continued on page 63) 


Committee of 21 Reports 


Brings to Light for First Time Evils of Rural School System—By R. L. Voorhees 


The first official report of the committee of 
21 on rural school improvement in New York 
state was handed down by Chairman G. A. 
Works at the end of a three-day session held 
in Syracuse recently. While not as detailed 
as the final report that will be made, it fore- 
casts the committee’s findings on the rural 
school situation in New York state and legis- 
lation that will be asked to correct existing 
evils. 

Its main points involve four factors. The 
committee sees a need for larger units of 
taxation, better distribution of state aid to 
rural schools to make the system equitable to 
poorer sections, optional consolidation and 
imprved teaching personnel. One of _ its 
most striking features is endorsement of the 
community center in country districts. The 
tentative report is asfollows: 

The need of a larger tax unit than the 
present school district. Some of the facts 
leading to this conclusion are: The existence 
in Delaware county of one school district 
whose equalized tax rate is 1 mill per $1,000, 
and another with equalized tax rate of 33 
mills per $1,000. There are other districts 
in this state in which the rate runs as high 
as 70 mills per $1,000, and there are many in 
which the tax rate is less than 1 mill per 


$1,000. 
Contrasts Valuations. 

The primary reason for this situation is 
the oxiatahie of marked differences in the 
Wealth of these districts. In Delaware 
county there are four districts with an equal- 
ized valuation of $10,000 to $20,000, and 


there are other common school districts in the 


same county in which the equalized valuation 
runs as high as $340,000 to $350,000. In 
Tompkins county three districts were found 
ry n eqenioed velasiios of age 8 $20,000 
,000. same county other com- 
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equalized valuation as high as $250,000 to 
$260,000. 

There exists in the state common school 
districts with -equalized valuations ranging 
from $750,000 to $1,000,000. This is repre- 
sentative of the inequalities that exist 
throughout the state as a whole. The gen- 
eral existence of such facts has led the com- 
mittee to decide on the larger tax unit. 


State Aid System Wrong. 


The state now distributes to the schools 
about $16,000,000 annually. The present 
method of distribution fails to recognize ade- 
quately the marked difference in equalized 
tax values in the different districts. In gen- 
eral the result of the present scheme of dis- 
tribution is stch as to place the poorer dis- 
tricts of the state at a marked disadvantage 
in their efforts to support schools. 

The committee has decided that a better 
scheme of distribution can be worked out. 
It is purposed to work out this distribution 
under the following heads: (1) General sup- 
port of elementary and high schools, to be 
based upon equalized valuation: (2) special 
aid for buildings, employment of specially 
trained teachers and transportation. 

The comittee believes the local unit of 
administration should coincide with the unit 
of taxation; it has decided that each of the 
present school districts should be represent- 
ed in the board of education of the larger 
unit. This board of education among other 
things will determine the budget and levy 
the tax for the unit under its administration. 


Would Ignore Civil Limits. 


‘As a result of its study the committee is 
of the opinion that im the formation of the 
new unit of administration the existing civil 


. boundaries such as those of the town and 
county should be ignored. It recommends 
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that the new unit be based upon the existing 
communities of the state. The boundaries 
of these communities are determined by such 
factors as topography, highways, railroads, 
bodies of water and the economic and social 
centers that serve farmers. This new unit 
the committee designates as a community 
unit. Within this unit free high school fa- 
cilities wll be furnshed wth’ transportaton 
where necessary. 

As a result of the facts gathered the com- 
mittee is convinced an important factor to be . 
considered in improving the rural school con- 
ditions is the obtaining’ of better trained 
rural school teachers. The lack of such 
teachers is undoubtedly the most. serious 
handicap that the rural child encounters in 
his education as compared with the child who 
lives in the centers of population, 


Rural Teachers Immature, 


The committee is convinced that rural 
school teachers as a group are more imma- 
ture, far more inexperienced, less well edu- 
cated, less well prepared professionally, than 
are teachers in the centers of population as 
& group. 

It is generally recognized the minimum of 
training for elementary school teachers 
should be two years of professional training 
beyond high school graduation. 

The committee recognizes the fact that 
there are some good teachers to be found in 
the rural schools of New York state, but the 
cases are exceptional. Although the meas- 
ure provided by training, age and experience 
is a rough one,.it can be considered sufficient- 
ly accurate when one is attempting to meas- 
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The conclusions based on these measures 
(Continued on page 62) . 
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It delights the taste, 
whenever you are ready to eat. And it 
digests easily, quickly and completely — 
leaving no handicap of heaviness and 
drowsiness, a 
Grape-Nuts is the food for health 
and action. 


You wouldn’t put on hobbles 


to run a foot race 


Then why load up on handicaps for 
the day’s work? 


A good deal of food, unwisely chosen, 
does weigh the body down and clog the 
digestion, and dull the brain. 


Why put on the hobbles? 


Grape-Nuts is a breakfast or lunch- 
time dish for those who want food effi- 
ciency, and mind and body efficiency. 


Grape-Nuts satisfies and nourishes. 
It is ready to serve 





**There’s.a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, ‘Mich, 


Sold by good grocers everywhere! 

















THE UNITED FERTILIZER & 
LIME COMPANY, INC. 





WHY CONTINUE TO PAY THE HIGH PRICE FOR FERTILIZER 


when you can become a member of the United Fertilizer & Lime 
Company, Inc., and secure your fertilizer at a reduction that some 
times amounts to as high as $13.25 on one ton. You might wonder 
how this can be done; merely by eliminating the selling expense. 
The ingredients will be bought in large quantities on th» sea-board 
of New York and Baltimore, and mixed in a mixing unit which 
will be established in different sections in New York State. In 
other words, direct from the manufacturer to the farmer. 


This is an age of specialization. We are going to specialize on 
mixing fertilizer and putting it into the hands of the farmer at the 
least possible expense to him. A postal card will bring one of our 
representatives to your farm without obligating you in any way. 








UNITED FERTILIZER & LIME COMPANY, Inc. 
214-215 Merchants Bank Bidg., 


Do this today.’ 





Syracuse, N. Y. 














2H-P. was $ 59——Now $ 39.95 
6H-P. was $180——-Now $119.90 


12 H-P. was 





— Now $249.00 





CLOVER 


Timothy, Alfala, Clovers, Seed Oats, Alsike, 
Corn, Seed Grains and Grasses. 
ROHRER’S SEEDS have long been 
known as the best obtainable. They are 
more productive, hardier and are specially 
selected for purity and high germination. 
Buy the best direct from us and save money. 
We pay the freight and supply all bags free. 
ROHRER’S SEEDS ARE GUARANTEED 
30 H-P. was $1091 —— Now $699.80 [°8 write today for your copy of our latest 
24-page catalog. 
Prices and samples upon Request 


P. L. ROHRER & BROTHER 
Smoketown, Lancaster Co., 
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Care of Farm Horses . 


I am writing with hesitation about 
the care of horses for we “have re- 
cently lost the best one of 10 from 
Asatouria, sometimes. called Black 
;Water. He was a strong, vigorous 
horse that never 
was sick before 
and cannot be 
replaced for less 
than $350. What 
makes me feel 
mean is that the 
case was entire- 
ly preventable. 
Our horses are 
working horses 
throughout the 
year and driven 
by teamsters 
who want their 
horses to look 
good and I agree 
with them, and 
the horses are of 
course always well fed. In this in- 
stance the driver stopped for three 
days and helped out in stable white- 
washing and when he was hitched 
again went down. The man driving 
did not happen to be the regular 
driver and having known the disease 
before stopped at once and put him 
in a barn. The disease seems to at- 
tack the strongest and most sturdy 
of horses if at all. 

The regular driver, a new man 
among us had not been told to feed 
bran when his team was to stand 
in the barn. I am sure readers gen- 
erally will charge me with neglect 
and I think rightfully so. In order 
to make the personal side of the 
situation clear I was away two days just 
prior to the morning when the horse 
was taken sick in an effort to get 
resolutions passed by the state breed- 
ers’ association favoring the Voight 
bill in congress for the control of 
filled milk. Incidentally, I went be- 
fore the directors of the state farm 
bureau federation and they also pas- 
sed a similar resolution; and further- 
more discussed with Syracuse people 
the advisability of holding the next 
session of the state dairymen’s as- 
sociation in their city in connection 
with a city milk week, 

Now if I had stayed home in all 
human probability my job would have 
been to help in whitewashing and the 
horses would have worked, and the 
loss would have been averted. I have 
been trying hard to get my own mind 
right on the question. Am I to stay 
at home all of the time? Is our farm 
organization faulty, or is the instance 
one of those things that just happen? 


Every Day Sort of Horses 


On the whole our horse sickness 
and loss (this is the only one in nine 
years) is not large. We keep only 
one type of horse flesh—the blocky 
short neck, low down horses of the 
Percheron or Belgian draft type. They 
are quiet; when stopped they stand 
until started by the driver and do not 
endanger their health or strength by 
fidgeting; horses as a whole that do 
not, with reasonable care, get out of 
condition. 

They are slower in action than the 
high-headed, long-legged horses, and 
will not do as much work for short 
periods of time but they are the every 
day sort and are not tired out at night. 
With the labor cost for driving at 
more than $3 a day the horses as 
well as the driver must be equally 
ready each morning for feed and 
work. I wouldn’t give 10 cents a 
dozen for the light weighted horses, 
in fact, wouldn’t have them around. 
Our horses have come from the Da- 
kotas and through one agency and 
every one has made good. 

About 1,500 pounds is the right 
weight. One lighter and more active 
team works in wel} with us. The 
heavy horses, and 1,500 to 1,600 is 
heavy for eastern farms, are the ones 
that pull heavy things and do the 
work easily. . 


What Is Fed 


It costs actually less to feed_these 
heavy horses measured by the work 
accomplished than the lighter ones. 
Our feed is mixed hay, with a little 
straw in the winter for those doing 
the lighter work and from three to 
six quarts of whole oats and barley, 
each feeding around four or five to 
one. Off feed or is @ rare 
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Sundays. Each driver feeds and cares 
for his own team, 

The horses are kept in three barng 
on different farms and one man could 
not feed them all, I wouldn’t want 
to have it so even if they were all in 
one barn. The driver is deprived of 


. the responsibility of his charge and if 


anything happens he will at once dis- 
claim responsibility and say the,feeder 
is at fault. The single feeder plan 
will save grain but I much rather em- 
ploy competent drivers and put the 
whole responsibility on them. For 
many years we fed ground grains but 
I doubt the advisability and as a rule 
our drivers prefer the whole grain. 

These conclusions are based upon 
the supposition that the horse chews 
his grain well. A slow eater is a 
pretty sure sign. They are generally 
of the short back, deep bodied, com- 
pactly built type. Their voidings while 
at work will usually be a little at a 
time and often, while the open made, 
nervous type will void heavily and 
under hard work and the feed neces- 
sary to keep him going will some- 
times scour. 


Watering the Horse 


I was taught in my early days 
never to water a horse when he was 
“warm.” Rather an indefinite term 
and I don’t know just how “warm” 
a horse must be to use care. In 
those early days our horses were 
lighter and driven on the road, as 
well as worked on the farm, but 
even then I came to learn that the 
more heated the animal the more 
urgent the need for water; small 
quantities, maybe, at a time. When 
a horse sweats he uses up water and 
if we don’t supply it to him inside 
he will soon develop fever. Seldom 
now do our work horses get heated 
and the drivers allways give them 
water before feeding when they come 
in from work. Water for a horse 
frequently is important and in very 
hot weather we take water to the 
field, watering them in the forenoon 
and afternoon. 

A good deal of judgment is needed 
to care for a working farm horse. 
His work varies from day to day 
more. than with horses doing any 
other -work with which I am familiar. 
We do not raise our horses just be- 
cause it is cheaper by far to buy 
them. Sometime this may all change; 
if so, then we will raise them. We 
must in our business have full-fledged 
horses every day and raising colts 
and training becomes a nuisance. 

On many small farms, however, 
raising heavy farm chunks is worth 
while. The mares will do all the 
work required, the colts can be train- 
ed when work is not pressing, and it 
pays; but the horses must be good 
ones or the work becomes not only 
a loss but a damage to the locality.— 
{H. E. Cook. 





Committee of 21 Reports 
(Continued from page 61.) 


are reinforced by evidence obtained 
through visits to several hundred ru- 
ral schools made by representatives of 
the committee. In general these vis- 
itors were impressed by the poverty 


of the instruction in the one teacher . 


School. 

As a means of remedying this situa- 
tion the committee recommends that 
as soon as possible higher standards 
than now obtain be set for teaching 
in the rural schools. The committee 
believes that by 1927 the minimum 
standard for new teachers should be 
set at normal school graduation; it 
suggests as a means of training these 
teachers that strong departments be 
established in the normal schools for 
the preparation of teachers for the 
rural schools. 

The provisions for state aid will in- 
clude additional compensation for the 
rural teacher, This will make it pos 
sible for the eountry districts to 8 
cure well trained teachers. 





In regard to thé article on piping 
by E. G, K., Owego, N Y, I wish #@ 
say in my immediate -section wood 
piping has been used with the best of 
success and has lasted well;, it # 
treated to preserve the wood. 
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N. Y. Agricultural Society 


(Continued from page 61) 
the present law as to marketing will 
justify itself but that one great im- 
pediment to progress along agricul- 
tural lines is the impatience manifest 
to proceed too rapidly. 


Pool Paves the Way 


E. R. Eastman, representing the 
Dairyman’s League, told how eoopera- 
tive marketing had been exemplified 
by the Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association through the pooling 
plan. He said that this pooling plan 
had been in operation now but for 
eight months and had definitely 
proved that farmers could sell col- 
lectively and maintain a price con- 
siderably above what would result 
had there been individual action only. 
Even where dairymen are organized 
put are without a pooling s#stem of 
marketing, much smaller returns come 
to the producer. 

Mr. Eastman outlined some of the 
difficulties that had confronted the 
cooperative association, “But these 
are fast being overcome,” he said. 
The pool was inaugurated last spring 
when the fluid milk and butter and 
cheese trade was in a demoralized 
state, which was country-wide. Never- 
theless, fair prices were obtained as 
consistent as possible with the league 
formula as to cost of production. 
Mr. Eastman presented the case of 
the pool in such a masterly manner 
that it was a pity that every dairy- 
man in the state could not have heard 
his explanation of the work of 
the cooperative association. 


Nation-wide Action 


Representing the American Farm 
Bureau, H. C. McKenzie outlined com- 
modity selling on a nation-wide scale. 
He used the findings of the Anderson 
agricultural commission in proof of 
farmers’ contentions that farm levels 
were lower than they should be when 
compared with the price levels of 
other commodities. The Anderson 
committee estimated that farmers ob- 
tain but 37 eents out of each dollar 
paid by the eonsumer. “This is too 
low,” Mr. McKenzie said. “The price 
levels of farm products should be ma- 
terially above this.” 

Prof. H. E. Babcock linked pro- 
duction and marketing in the same 
ehain and said that marketing is as 
much a part of the farm problems as 
is production. He believes that the 
immediate problem is the elimination 
of these unnecessary high costs in 
reaching city consumers. 

Dr. R. W. Thatcher of the State Ex- 
periment Station compared eastern 
farmers with western farmers in ¢co- 
éperative enterprises. He thinks the 
eastern farmer has been more of an 
individualist than the western far- 
mer; that it has been much easier to 
secure the cooperation of western pro- 
ducers in building up cooperative en- 
terprises. 


New Road to Markets 


The barge canal as a means of 
helping farmers was championed by 
Charles L. Cadle, state superintendent 
of public works. Mr. Cadle believes 
that by means of trucks from the farm 
to the canal, farm products can be 
cheaply brought to the consuming 
centers, and that with the large 
terminal warehouses now available, 
the canal should become a leading 
avenue for reaching profitable mar- 
kets. 

“Ninety percent of the population 
of New York,” he said, “lives within 
10 miles on‘either side of this great 
éanal.” Most farm products can be 
carried on the canal and he holds 
farmers should make it a point to un- 
derstand its usefulness, and\the op- 
Portunity ahead for its utility. 

The control of tuberculosis among 
domestic animals was discussed by 
B. A. Pyrke, commissioner of farms 
and markets. Mr. Pyrke declared that 
the greatest progress in New York in 
handling the tuberculosis question had 
come within the past three or four 
years, 

He approved of the accredited herd 
Plan and believes that from it most 
satisfactory results have followed. He 
called attention to the enormous cost, 
however, that is entailed. He esti- 
mates that approximately $2,000,000 
will be necessary to meet the indem- 
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indemnified cattle, the legislature will 
look upon that appropriation as a 
gage of the total appropriation for the 
department which would tend to re- 
strict needed funds in other necessary 
directions. Tuberculosis eradication 
is only one of the lines of work of 
the farms and market department. 
He urged that full consideration be 
given, that no other phase of the state 
agricultural work should be restrict- 
ed or neglected. 


Cut of Real Estate Tax 

In an address by Gov. Miller, he 
declared that real estate taxation was 
too high, that progress had been made 
in the last year and that this must be 
continued the coming year. His words 
brought encouragement to farm own- 
ers because they realize that the di- 
rect tax burden rests upon their 
shoulders more than on any other 





Water—in abundance 


In every farm, suburban and small town h 

there is an abundance of water needa for 
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FQOSIER 


equipment will save you from all of this need- 
less apne and carrying of water by hand. 
It enable you to secure, by simply open- 
ing a faucet, all of the water needed for every 
household and farm chore. 

It will, in addition, afford excellent protection 
for your home against fire. 

Hoosier Water Service can be installed in your 
present home, so why wait to enjoy the bene- 
fits which you can have from running water, 

pressure ? 
Write today for catalog and learn how 


m can secure the advantages to be 
d from an adequate water supply. ~ 
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electric current su led by farm light. 











elass of people. Gov. Miller feels that 
the rural school problem is deserving 
of attention and he thinks it has been 
attacked from the right angle when 
farm organizations themselves have 
taken up its solution. He is of the 
opinion that the Committee of 21 has 
investigated the matter very thor- 
oughly and that their report will be 
a real contribution to the facts that 
will enter into the legislation. 

He criticised the administration of 
the department of farms and markets 
in the past, but said the errors that 
had been committed had been due to 
the council itself, attempting to do 
administrative work, whereas their 
duties should be restricted to counsel 
and advise, and that the executive de- 
tails should be handled by the em- 
ployed officials. e 
- Among the resolutions passed was 
one opposing filled milk and demand- 
ing legislation preventing the manu- 
facture and sale of filled milk; ap- 
proving the agricultural bloc in the 
federal Congress; urging that bridge 
construction be met by the state and 
not left to towns to bear; approving 
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rice easily saves you $15to $50. 


FREE 
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the pooling plan of the Dairymen’s 
League; comrmending the present re- 
form plans of Gov. Miller; urging fav- 
orable action by the legislature in 
building up the state agricultural col- 
lege. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are the following: A. L. Brock- 
way of Syracuse, president; C. H. 
Baldwin of Albany, secretary and 
Harry B. Winters of Albany, treasurer. 


Packing Houses MakeGood 


(Continued from page 59) 
working under a great handicap of 
time and expense. 


How The Locals Function 
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Write postal today. 


Comes complete—ready to use. Big surplus 
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and sample of fence sent to you free. 


Jim Brown, Pres. 


The Brown Fenee & Wire Co.,Dept. 511-C ,Clevetand,O, 
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Most of the local packing houses 
are organized under Article 3A of the 
state co-operative law. Some of the 
local associations own their own 
packing housés, others rent them on 
short or long term leases. Practically 
all of the associations own their own 
equipment and nearly all of them 
have mechanical grading equipment. 
Each local employs its own manager, 
but he works under the supervision of 


ROSE POINT LIME 


BURNED LUMP, 


ROSE: POINT_STONE & LIME CO. 
New Castle Pennsylvania 


All kinds for Agricultural use: 


GROUND BURNED, 
, and HYDRATED. 
Prompt shipment. Write for prices. 


to handle, needs no 


Saws, Wood Fast 


trees, saws’ up | d limbs 
Saws 38 Cord ‘oéen om ~4 


Mak money wita 
$20 a Day. a LONG Log Saw. 
@ @ day easy, Goes anyw er . Easy 

ing. Light, durable, SAFE. 














the inspectors employed by the cen- 
tral to a large extent. The manager 
has a free hand with all matters 
which’ concern the local association 
only but when it comes to grading 
and sizing under the Cataract Brand 
he must keep his products up to the 
standard set by the central and en- 
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forced by its inspectors. 

Most of the local associations are 
made up of a comparatively small 
number of growers—from 10 to 30. 
One local packing house unit cannot 
well handle in a single season more 
than 30,000 barrels or its ‘equivalent 
or less in bushels. It cannot, there- 
fore, take in more growers in its 
membership than would produce this 
amount of fruit in a full-crop year, 
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This means that in an average year or 
@ poor year like 1921 the average 
output of an association-would be 
from 10,000 to 15,000 barrels. How- 
ever, much depends upon varieties. If 
there is a good succession of varieties 
from late August to early November, 
a larger quantity can be handled 
than if the varieties were few or of 














the same season. 

In most cases there are a large 
number of late summer and early fall 
varieties in small quantities. This 
means irregular packing which in 
turn means irregular employment for 
the packers and a small volume run 
(Continued on page 70) 
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A really wonderfal book t 
Tells Baw zee ge prest Se 


make ' pa thra the ‘amous 
System of horse training, the system 
guarantees lasting results. 


$279 on a Single Deal 


Mrs. 
Ontario, Canada, bought 


The mare 
balked, shi shied and kicked at ev: 
Mrs. McCutcheon heard of the B 
of horse training. In a few days throu 
system, eyereame al) the mare’sbad 
and later sold her for $379---a net profit of 
$279. What this woman did, you can do. 


weer for Book NOW 


ou buy up green train them 
Te-se! t=’ ne or whether you b; _— train horses for 


tren im! rove your 
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‘ou're not taking any any chenese with 
bare How to 
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mee School of Horsemanship 
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Farmers’ Favorite Feed Cooker 


Burne chuaks, long stichs, dubs, ---anythinge 
werantesd, Write for prices. 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO. 
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will seduce a swollen 

Joints, rains, Soft 

Bunches ; Faas Boils, Evil. 
Quittor, Fistula and infected 
sores quickly as it isa positive 
antiseptic and germicide. Pleasant 
to use; blister or re- 
move the hair, and you can 
work the horse. $2.50 per bottle 
delivered. 

Book 7 R Free 


W. F. YOUNG, tno., 379 Temple St., Sprir feild, Mass. 














can own some SILVER Foxes 
no oeeer how little money 
you have. $300 payable in 
monthly installments a8 low 

90 & total cost cost. , Invgatigete. 
Soin us, 


SILVERPLUME ‘FOX 
ASSOCIATION 
Box 712, Orange, N. J. 
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Poultry and Stock 


Busy Days Among the Breeders 














Care of Eggs for Hatching 


c W. WooD 

Eggs intended for hatching pur- 
poses should receive extra good care. 
Nests should be kept clean to insure 
a clean egg to start with. They must 
be gathered frequently, especially 
during cold weather, so none will be- 
come chilled and the germ killed. 
After gathering, it is well to keep 
them in a place of fairly even tem- 
perature; 60 degrees is about right. 
It is absolutely necessary to keep 
away from extreme heat, as 100 de- 
grees will start growth of the germ 
and consequently spoil the egg. 

Fresh eggs are, without question, 
to be preferred for hatching, but cir- 
cumstances ofter require that they be 
kept two or three weeks before start- 
ing incubating. In this case the eggs 
should be turned every day to prevent 
the yolk from settling. 


Herd Bull Needs Good Care 


Cost must not play the important 
part in caring for the herd bull, which 
needs as much attention as does the 
milking herd, according to the New 
Jersey college. When six months old 
the bull calf should be separated 
from the Heifer calves and fed a 
ration that will keep him growing 
rapidly. At this age from four to 
eight pounds of grain daily, depend- 
ing upon his size, is a proper amount. 

Most dairymen prefer to feed bulls 
the same grain ration that is fed to 
the other growing live stock, but in ad- 
dition a good leguminous roughage is 
necessary, the amount depending upon 
the size of the animal. Mature bulls 
will often consume 15 pounds of hay 
daily. Silage may bé fed to the grow- 
ing bull in small amounts and up ito 
15 pounds for matured animals. 

A grain ration for the matured bull 
after complete growth may be made 
up of 3 pounds corn meal, 3 ground 
oats, 3 wheat bran, 1 linseed meal. 
Along with this ration should be fed 
leguminous roughage and some corn 
fodder or stover. To keep the bull 
in excellent condition, but not fat, 
exercise is a factor that must not 
be forgotten. If the bull cannot have 
access to a yard at all times, he should 
at least be tied out doors each day 
and allowed to go back and forth on 
a cable. 


Whrt the Grange Demands 


In its consideration of matters of 
national legislation, of interest and 
importance to agriculture, the Na- 
tional Grange at the recent Portland 
session passed a number of resolu- 
tions, the more important ones being 
indicated as follows: 


§ Endorsing the work of the disarmament con- 
erence 

Appr ~ ane $1,000 for the Near East re- 
lief fun 
Accepting 
session; 

Urging economy in national, state and local 
governments and a new rule for the settlement 
of congressional election contests; 

That farm loan bonds should be tax ex 
omoted as long «as other securities ‘are ex- 

ited; 
pposing the sales tax; 

Favoring income taxes in the various states; 

Opposing laxity in prohibition enforcement: 

Favoring increased appropriations for bo- 
vine tuberculosis eradication; 

Favoring continuation of corn borer eradica- 
tion work; 

Favoring Capper-Volstead bill; 

Opposing manufacture and sale of filled 
milk; 

Restricting immigration to persons who will 

ome citizens; | ~ 

Favoring continuation of federal trade com- 
mission; 

Opposing increase of public indebtodness; 

Favoring enforcement of collective bargain- 
ing contracts on same basis as other civil con- 
tracts; 

Commending joint commission on agricul- 
tural inquiry; 

Favoring turning functions of war finance 

ration over to department of agriculture; 
avoring conservation of bird life; 

Favoring extension of time for payment of 
farms on reclamation projects from 20 to 35 
years; 

Favoring stricter censorship of motion pic- 
tures; 

Opposing creation of a national department 
of education; 

Favoring creation of a department of public 
welfare; _ ‘ 

_ Condemning corrupt use of money in elec- 
tions; 

Opposing monopoly and exploitation of pub- 
lic resources; 

Favoring increased interest rates for postal 
savings banks; 

Favoring sale of Muscle Shoals air nitrate 
plant to highest bidder; 

Disapproving failure of administration to 
appoint representative of agriculture to gov- 
—— boards and commissions; 
hes os the transfer of the bureau of 
ets away from the department of agricul- 


invitation of Kansas for 1922 


cor! 


mar! 
ture 

Reaffirmin 
in support o 


eeviows set action of the grange 
-in-fabrics. 


> 


ne ay = A refunding foreign debts on interest 

fearing bonds and collecting the interest when 
ue; 

and results of cooperative commodity asso- 

ciations by a special committee representing 

the national grange. 

Favoring control of the farm loan system by 
the representatives of the farm loan associa- 
tions; 

Favoring repeal of the guarantee feature of 
the transportation act and the strengthening of 
the tribunal for the settlement of wage and 
labor controversies by uniting it with the rate- 
fixing tribunal; 

Favoring lower transportation rates on agri- 
cultural products, 


Red Mites on Hens 


The red mite is one of the most de- 
structive pests with which poultry- 
men must contend. These mites in- 
habit the entire house but most es- 
pecially the roosts and surrounding 
walls; At night they suck blood from 
the fowls and in the day time live and 
breed concealed on the underside of 
roosts and in the neighboring cracks. 

The first step in controlling this pest 
is to thoroughly clean the house, es- 
pecially the nests, roosts and adjoin- 
ing walis. The secret of success is to 
get there first. A painting of the 
roosts with crude carbolic acid, cresol, 
lime sulphur, crude oil or creosote 
eliminates the need of many later 
treatments. In old houses having 
many cracks, whitewash is a splendid 
agent, especially when one pint of dis 
infectant is added to each gallon of 
whitewash. 
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Many Men Make Big Money 


Selling subscriptions for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
We are increasing our sales force and want several more 
men who have pep, and understand selling farmers. Write 
today giving age, references, etc. Address Agency Division, 
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| Dairy and Stock 


Holstein Breeders Hold Forth 
ROBERT L. VOORHEES 
Plans to place the New York Hol- 
stein Friesian association on a sound- 
er and more efficient basis were in- 
dorsed at its annual meeting recently 
held in Syracuse. The convention 
and the two-day sale held in connec- 
tion with it was one of the most re- 
sultful ever held by the state club. ° 
Without doubt the most important / NY 
item in legislation was endorsement DR Ais WA vAS aD 
of a resolution offered by Dr. D. B. AT vl 
Armstrong of Watertown, who was j : VAN \A 


+ Shiv 




















pages, 69 ing over 200 
pe cekcd cattle diseases. Write for free copy. 


154 bone PRs: Chemstots : m. elected. a director of the Holstein 


Friesian Association of America at its 
meeting in Syracuse last June. It was 
prepared by a committee comprising 
W. D. Robens of Poland, R. EB. Chapin 
of Batavia, Dr. Armstrong, Carl L. 
Amos of Syracuse and Prof. H. H. 
Wing of Cornell: 


“Resolved: That the national secretary be 
directed to keep in his office a separate book 
showing the amount received from the transfer 
of all animals from the different states and 
place to the credit of every duly authorized 
state association from which the transfer fees 
come one-fourth part of such fees. 

» “Be it further resolved: That the members 
of the New York Holstein Friesian associa- 
tion recommend and desire such change in the 
by-laws, and that a resolution be prepared with 
the proper working provisions and sent to the 
secretary of the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America to be included in the call for 
gone meeting of the association in June, 
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Look Out for Disease 


OU cannot afford to have the winter 

season wipe out the summer’s dairy 

fits. Watch out for sickness; don’t 

o look the slightest oe symp- 

tom. Keep your eye on the k yield 

of every cow. A little extra care in win- 

ter will keep the entire herd producing at 
& profit the year ’round. 


Cows in barn—with very little green feed, much roughage and concet- 
trates—need every aid possible to keep assimilation and digestion strong. 
Let these functions lag and the milk yield falls, The cow becomes an 
easy prey to serious disease. 


Kow-Kare is the winter cow-health guardian in the best dairies becausd 
it supplies just the assistance needed to tone up the digestion and assim- 
ilation and keep the genital organs healthy. Besides its wide use in treate 
ing Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, Scouring, Bunches, Millc 
Fever, Loss of Appetite, etc., Kow-Kare is more and more being used 
during the winter months as an aid to general health and increased pros 
duction. It acts directly on the milk-making or- 

gans, keeping them normal and healthy. 


Kow-Kare costs so little and means so much to 
cow owners that no dairy should be without a con- Th 
stant supply. General stores, feed dealers and Nene 
druggists can supply you at the new reduced jit | 
prices of 65c and $1.25, wi call 
Weite for our free book on cow ailments, “The Home all ‘il i | 
Cow Doctor.” Make thisa dairy-profit winter. intl i 4 | 
saudi 
inal > 
" ibe \ 
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SYMPTOMS 
HEAVES 


Every breeder present feeling that 
state clubs are without doubt one of 
the most important mediums in Hol- 
stein industry for extension and pro- 
motion work and feeling the necessity 
of a better system of financing them, 
a vote on the resolution carried unan- 
imously. The session also voted en- 

. dorsement of the plan for tuberculosis 
eradication prepared by the confer- 
ence board of agricultural organiza- 
tions of New York state. 

More equitable representation of 
breeders in the state club was effected 
by a vote increasing the number of 
directors’ districts to 12. Madison 
county now comprises one district and 
Onondaga county joins with Cayuga 
and Oswego counties in making dis- 
trict No. 5. C. F. Bigler of Syracuse, 
re-elected president, will represent 
this district and C. B. Marshall of 
Morrisville, Madison county, will rep- 
resent the new district, No. 12. 

E. R. Zimmer, secretary, declared 
that the district plan, inaugurated a 
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We sell direct from our factory. No 
agents. Prices run from $100.00 up, de- 
pending on size. All silos in this sale are 

hest grade, genuine clear Oregon Fir 
fully equipped with all our latest improve- 
ments. Subject to inspection at your 
station. On payment of small deposit we 
will hold silo for Spring shipment if de- 
sired If shipped at once no cash in ad- 
vance. You can save money by getting 
your order in now before these are gone 

Advise size desired. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO COMPANY 
112 Flood Building, Meadville, Penn. 
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Lyndonville, Vt. 











HARDER SILOS 
Good Silage— 








can only be made in a good silo. Be 
sure—choose a Harder. Silage can’t 


stick to the smooth sides. Air can’t 
getin. Heat can’t get out. 
Harder silage means more 
milk—more dollars. 
Send for free booklet 
HARDER MFG. CORP. 
Box 13 Cobleskill, 4. ¥ 
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BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any addiess 
by the author. 
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year ago at the annual meeting held 
in Rochester, whereby a director is 
placed in charge of each district, had 
proved successful in securing greater 
representation and equitable distribu- 
tion over the state. The graduated 
scale of membership fees had also 
proved its worth during the past year. 
Present membership of the associa- 
tion is 752 breeders. Seven new local 
clubs were organized in 1921, cover- 
ing Schoharie, Essex, Franklin, Ni- 
agara, Orange, Saratoga, Schenectady 
and Yates counties. 

The following directors were elect- 
ed for the year: 

Harry Yates of Orchard Park, re-elected; 
R. E. Chapin of Batavia, re-elected; D. M. 
White of Bath, re-elected; George A. Abbott 
of Cortland, replaces Paul Smith, Newark 
Valley; C. F. Bigler of Syracuse,’ re-elected; 
E. E. Jenkins of Rensselaer Falls, replaces 
George N. Smith of Watertown; Ww. D. 
Robens of Poland, replaces F. M. 
Clinton; A. W. Brown of West Winfield, re- 
elected; D. R. Shafer of Cobleskill, replaces 
N. V. Lasher of Fultonville; H. L. Stafford 
of Peru, re-elected; and C. B. Marshall of 
Morrisville, for new district No. 12 

In the face of existing conditions 
and the lack of easy financial condi- 
tions in rural parts of the state, the 
second annual sale of the association, 
held on the following two days, was 
very successful. A total of 189 ani- 
mals were sold for the amount of 
$43,830, an average price of $232. 
Young stock brought the average 
down. 
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Never before have the prices of Unadilla Silos 
compared as favorably with farm and dairy 
produce prices as at the presenttime. Today 
it requires less milk, hay or potatoes to buy a 
Unadilla, because they are back tol917prices. 


Quality, beauty, labor-saving devices, safety 
features, allof which have made Unadilla Silos 
theleaders, will be found inthe 1922 Unadillas, 
Decide to buy early for there is an extra discount 
for early orders. Write for particulars and ask for 
the free catalog which explains fully why Una 
Silos are the leaders. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
BoxB, Unadilla, N. Y., or Des Moines, fa. 
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Sent on Trial 
Cream 





Top price of $1,100 was brought i 
by North Country Carlisle Ladoga, a R dns H 
splendid young bull consigned by Mutt 
George N. Smith of Watertown. It ( iNWik 
went to E. M. Lumley of Gouverneur. IB, LS 
Its sire is Champion Echo Ladoga. i Ye A 
Top female was Lady Segis Beryl, : ae ne ’ ned, perfect skime [5 A ee, 
with a 7-day record of 30.36 pounds 4 hale ; Diff : bps) 
of butter, consigned by Markham and : ~ 
Puffer of Avon. She went for $900 
to Julius Schmid of Montgomery. 


The next sale of the association a 
will be held May 9 and 10. W. D. 


i large 
capacity machines. Bowl ie a sanitary marvel and embodi Sn, 
ae pone Our Absolute Guarantee Protects you. Besides if illlll 
and generous trial terma, our offer incl our— — . < a 


udes 
y Monthly Payment Plan 
Robens of Poland, R. B. Chapin of Whether dairy to lange or emell, do not fail to get onr great offer. Our richly illustrated 


me = soe fT 
Batavia, C. B. Marshall of Morris-  sreers filled trom Western points. Waits today fou catalog and eee Our big mousy 4 
ville, F. M. Jones of Clinton and Blias = Prepusition. ‘ 


Jones of **-"and Patent, formacom- American Separator Co., Box 1052, Bainbridge, N.Y. 
mittee to complete arrangements. 
1 will condition a Horse or 
Cow In twelve days’ DRY M IL K 
FOR CALVES, PIGS AND HENS 


Dut flesh on its bones. Give it Hifi vigor, 
Seite te had gee or anything needing cow’s skimmed milk. Barrels 
nd) W'MAWR, PA: | of 250 Ths, W. A. Randel, R. 1, Seymour, Gaon 


Oe, ie 











Take It Right —If you win at the 
or winter show, don’t crow; if 
Spend your 





bis 












Address —_ b — lowing week. No 
advertisement. Dlack-faced type or 
imtial or display lines of 
ioword Cask ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION } A ESS 
must ecco™ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 461 Fourth Ave., New York City heag. 


Your —-— 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 













S80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old on « and c- by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of os ae, that the pub- 
lishers of this pap pave per omnes guaran the safe arrival 

day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall —_ 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hate’ 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to erercise the a 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 


a 





BARRED Rock Cockerels. ‘s Strain di- 
rect. Also Thompson's crosse be Parks heavy 
laying Strain for Utility. $3.50 “upward to $10.00 


according to quality. Must please or Somes refunded. 
I. H. BACORN, Sergeantsville, 


BABY CHICKS and eggs of high record layers. 





Single Comb W ate and Black Leghorns, Anconas and 
Barred Rocks. Very reasonable. Catalogue Free. 
VAN DRIEST FARMS, Box I,Cedar Grove, Wisconsin. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS, Single Comb, Prteed, 


Satisfied customers. MEADOW BROOK 
deep, rich red, vigorous Cockerels, $2.50 to $500, 
Route 3, Box 210, Lancaster, Pa. 





BABY Chicks of Quality. Eight leading varieties 
of pure-bred practical pow: To insure prompt de- 
livery. Order now. UHN’S POULTRY YARDS, 
Sycamore, Ohio. 





SINGLE comb White Leghorn Baby Chicks, pullets, 
yearling hens. Bred exctusively for high egg produc- 
tion and best standard qualities. H. M. KUHN, 
Sycamore, Ohio. 
























































PURE FpULTRY, Tuskers. Goose. Ducks, Guineas, 





Bantams. Hares, Do ~~ - c highs, Stock 
Eggs low. PIONEER FARMS, Te ord . 
THOROUGHBRED WHITE LEGHORN _pullets, 


red cockerels, hatching eggs. BROOK- 
Keymar, Md. 


ina Geese, 


Ch 
SIDE FARM, 





GEORGE DLUGACY, 982 Washington Avenue, New 
York City, will pay best prices for shipments of 
white and brown eggs. 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS largest in United 
States. Satisfaction guaranteed. F, B. GARNSEY, 
Clayton, N. Y. 





Mammouth 
DECKER, 


Cockerels : 


WHITE WYANDOTTE 
LAURA 


Pekin Ducks; Pearl = BA 
Standfordville, N. Y. 





PARDEE’S PERFECT PEKINS. Drakes, Eggs and 
lings. Price list free. ROY PARDEE, 
Islip, L. L, N.Y. 





Standard 


BABY chicks, eggs, ten week pullets. 
Rockaway, 


varieties. Best strains. FOREST FARMS, 
New Jersey. 





Anconas. 20th 


WHITE NDOTTES—S._ C. 
‘FA RMS, Hammond, 


WYA 
year. , ae OWNLAND 


x. 





COLORED MUSCOVYS $5.00 pair aes 


E 
trio. JESSIE REYNOLDS, Petersburg, N. 





rose comb red 


MAMMOTH bronze forms and 
New York. 


cockerels. JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, 





=e LEGHORN cockerels and hatching eggs. 
ENNEL, Sadsburyville, Pa. 





WHITE MUSCOVY DUCKS—Trios $10.00. M. V. 


CALDWELL, Lisbon, Ohio. 





Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 





ANTED a ~~~ Heifer, pure or grade; due next 
a Fine individual, good breeding required. 
Full particulars—age, size, appearance, date, 
CLINTON F. HILL, Huntington, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Pure bred Duroc-Jersey gilts and oe 
sows bred for March and April farrow. These 
good and priced right. GEO. T. FILLAM, Canan- 
daigua, New York 





DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS? My wonderful new HAMPSHIRES—Hogs all ages; Gilts to breed 
varieties of Gladioli are magnificent, and very easy Prins Sarcow. J, J. BAILING, BR. D. 2, Shi Shippensburs, 
grow. Thirty «sorted Ibs, luding rare a. 
gg ee 
« rieties free . us 
Special ; “z. LARGE Berkshires at Valleyview. 
pecialist, Box J, New Lebanon, N. Y. Breeding. H. A. TALCOTT, Se Banting 
FR TREES GREATLY REDUCED PRICES REGISTERED 
direct to planters. No agents. . apples, Q. I, C. and Chester Wh ios end 
at Eg grapes, i 2 peeane and bred sows. E. P, ROGERS, Wayviilen i Ney 
mulberries, Ornamental vines and _ shrubs. 
Free 64 page catalog. TENNESSEE NUBSERY CO., 
Box 119 Cleveland, Tenn. CIGARS 
FOR SALE: Improved Short 8S ecumed T I, X. L. and 
Amager Strains of Danish Ballhead GARS—Special offer “Good .”* made 
Prom: selected. heads. Send for sample. C3” SPAT. sol for aK Xm, last, $3.90 box 
FORD, The Cabbage Plant Man. Route 3, Cortland, filer throughout. W Will ult or, your a ee 
Church St., New York City. 
FOR SALE: Silver Mine Seed Gets, hea ‘lelders. 
51 Bu. per acre Past season $1.2 . be Bags | ¢; = cigars direc 7 0 ee Colmmnes 
Free. Send for sample. ‘C.J. STAFFORD, Routo 3, ll a Tce SMOKEHOUSE, 
Cortland, N. Y. en 
GLADI yy beautiful Ly Cosestotion. 
Easily grown. Descriptive catalog free. varie- I IR H I R E A 
~, : ED POUSTERLING. Gladiolus Bpeclalist, O ELP B U 
Butler, Pa. 
SEED POTATOES—Russet Rural cutee. Select- MADE HEDP WANTED 
Ste Rifi inthe Raves 
ee mm Se aXe, OF TEE a EBELY 
NORTHERN GROWN — POTATOES. TIilus- Subscriptions To's who ie well” 
trated catalog free. A. G. ALDRIDGE SONS, known in his ne or to travel as desired 
Fishers, N. Y. an_ exceptional will be made at good pay. 
and ste work, man who has horse or car 
Personal instruction will be given end 
CATTDE Srotvtming Come te make the work ouscessful from 
Write particulars at once to Post 
Sites ‘BOX NO. 191, 5 * N.Y. 
ee fae: Arraire as, Teady Se, megvien: ¥. 
mported and A. breeding, good viduals, SYRACUSE M. C. A. Automotive School. Com- 
well grown, cm. free, and priced right. lete ipped includ lectric: tures. Thoro’ 
Guaranteed satisfactory, TREWERYN FARM, pn 4 . 4 —t. “dusiitin for pm 


der expert supervision. 
luding tractor repair. 








ine 
Ask for particulars. Room 400 Y. - Ay 
$< Fo Y. M. C, A., Syracuse, 
FARMERS—Men—Boys ove Become Govern- 
ment Railways Clerks, si55-8195 month, Steady. 
Pleasant, raveting. a . Common education 
sufficient. immedi: 


free. Write i o 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTES Dept. A34, Rochester, N. ¥. 





BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC Lye yey to 
spare t: 





FIVE HIGH grade, Eel. Holstein heifers. Three 
Registered heifers. Best breeding. ice lot 
a < “os the 8. LARMON BROTHERS, Schuyler- 
eville, N. 





FOR SALE service boars bred and 
gilts and fall pigs all cholera tnnoculated. On- 
CHARD VIEW FARM, Marion, N. Y. 





GUERNSEY CALVES. SUNNYBROOK FARM3, 
Smoketown, Penna. 


HIDES AND FURS 








WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides and ay bs 
Prompt and fair returns. Write for “", 

IDE & LEATHER 





SYLVANIA H MPANY, ° 
Scranton, Pa. 

LET US tan your hide—Cow and horse hide for fur 
coats and robes. Cow and steer onides into harness or 
sole leather. THE CROSBY 


Catalog on request. 
FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


$250 thly, expenses paid after 3 month's 
—_ oat ae "opportunities. i tee: 
free booklet G-84, 


refunded. 
STAND “BUSINESS TRAINING INST., Buffalo. 





YOUNG, men, women, over 17, desiring government 
name. © $130 monthly, ‘write for free list of pe positions 
J. EONARD, (former Civil Service 
cnamieee) 2 Equitable Building, Washington, D. C. 





—~ -® Brak for railroad. their 
homes— re—beginners $150, — $250. 
Raiway  USSOCIAT ON, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, 








WANTED MEN. Become Automobile 
$35 week. (ta le lessons free. Write FRAN 
INSTIT UTE Dept. A 413, Rochester, N. Y. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED WOMAN. $35 week. Earn while learn- 
ing. Dress isner. Sample lessons free. 
eee INSTITUTE, Dept. A 544 Rochester, 








PRIZE Buff Rock Cockerelé. EDGEWOOD FARM, 
Baliston Lake, N. Y. 


SHEEP 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





TOBACCO 





SOBACCO. KENTUCKY'S FINEST, 3 years old. 
Pay for tobacco and 
aranteed. Finest quality 
7 fe fe $2.25; medium amok ing 
good until March first. 


Prices 
SHOWN, Hawesville, Kentucky. 





TOBACCO nataral leaf. Sweet end melon bend 
piéked chewing or smoking, 5 tbs., $1 10 -» $2 
Smoking 10 Ibs. 2.00. We (at , *- La. for 
ng Quality and delivery guaranteed. FARM- 
* TOBACCO EXCHANGD, Sedalia, Ky. 





TOBACCO—Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking 10 
Be ey } ny —. Hand selected chewing 3 
WALDROP 


SY Free receipt for preparing. 
B HERS, Murray, Ky. 





TORACCO NATRUAL LEAF—For mild smoking; 
10 Ibs., $1.50; 20 tbs., $2.75, will furnish free receipt 
for pre jering. LK AF ae EXCHANGE, May- 
field, Ry., Siar Rout 





SPUN milk smoking tobacco—10 Ib. $2.00; 
zal $08 wnanned 10 Ib. $2.75. FARMERS CLUB, 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE: 20 Registered ire Ewes Bred 
$17.00 each; 3 SI bull calves $60 each 
CHARLES E. MOORE, Frazeysburg, Ohio. 


Mey wanted by married man on eck farm 


machinery, care of stock and val ti cans. Ref- 
nd general farm: 
MARCUS A. Oldwick, Hunterdon, 








MISCEDDANEOUS 


erences, COON, 
County, New Jersey. 
ANTED: Postion = p- ¥ esta 
gardening or orchard wor oe re = aos Semen 
.» ANDERSON, 194 § Southanny Road, Wateruar, 





FULL BARREL LOTS DISHES. Slightly Dam- 
address direct from 
Lots are well assorted and 
still serviceable; Plates, platters, cups and saucers, 
bowls, pitchers, bakers, mugs, nepples, etc., a little 
ot each. Send cash with order. Write us. 2. 
SWASEY & CO., Port Maine. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


ALL WOOL knitting sale—Direct from 
See Ee ee 
H. A. Harmony, Maine. ¥ - 








FAMOUS Chesapeake Oysters—strictly clean and 


hours. $2. pail, gal. 
paid par —y post. Would exchange 
for good butter. WM. LORD, Cambridge, 





SPARK PLUGS “‘oilproof.” If you are looking for 
the real plugs, let ws stop your A troubles. Buy 


AGENTS WANTED 


WE PAY $200 
to, all, who qua si ond 


introducing guaranteed 
Seultsy and BIGLER 
X-307, Springfield, stock powders — Caren, 











good site for one or would consider 4 AA deal. 
No hard cider deal considered. Address Box 172, 
MR. E. P. HARRIS, Odessa, N. 





H Shepherd pups natural cattle dogs, where 
me Ppeaetek after price is forgotten. Seven pups, 
three and four months old, some trained dogs up » 


five years old. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. 





THOROUGHBRED English Shepherds, natural heel 
drivers, intelligence and beauty unsurpassed. Shep- 
herd without equal. Write before sold out. GEO, 
BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y. 














VIRGINIA peanuts are best; B one —_ convinee 
you; pound lic; 7 pounds $1.00: peanut butter and 
candy 5 pounds $1.00; all ie — ~ m VIRGINIA 
PRODUCTS CO., Magnolia, Va. 





USED Correspondence . Ja school; any 
ject. B in prices. Bulletin 1003 free. 
bo vb isTRU ert ON CORRESPONDENCE EX- 


bou 
CHANGE, 1966 Broadway, N. Y. 














the greatest Ford plug on earth. $1.25 each. 
Salesmen and dealers write for our p lone MARKET 
DINGER SPARK PLUG CO., Melvina, Wis. OUR REAL ESTATE 

WOULD like to hear from some one who has a 112 ACRE farm, near state road, 3% mi. RR., 804 
gun aie mill for sale or would like to hear of a acres yi roriea flelds, one lot, sap bush, cow 


pasture, » 14 cows, bull, youne 
team am 50 fe hens, 2 es ie 2 buggies, ca: carriage, 
spring wagon, heavy and light” bobs, cutter, reaper, 
grain drill, mower, rake, plow, gas engine, saw, 
—- cutter, tedder, weeder, marker, —_ , cul- 
$0 cord cord. Tey Fon pttons 100 bu bu. 
8 0a 
and ensilage, 8 room ho running at 


tee 
was $2625.00. Have another 
fice for $7000.00: $3100.00 cash, - 
ddress Box 90, Worcester NE. 





FARM LANDS— 
uehigan, rich clay loam so! 





























_ fra. Car loads. Dairyme 
SABLB and white scotch collie puppies yy. good Walt toe , —y ny grade of or oat straw Sl 4 — sage rifle rt 
markings. JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, New delivertd your station. "Big. JAMES DANTE. Jr. Pe today” for Lf oe nee cms af 
tee Waukee: Hoenn OT | LEME SED g Meee cama et | ont hte and te 2 2am _—- 
le a 
-- i, Tazor. Order today. ZERBE, Sacra- | 2nd fruit. Must sell settle estate. Price 
my Horns, Medicine. Supplies, 10c. | mento, Pa. £90.00 per acre. JOHN GORDON POLK, Ohio 
ASKAGE KENNELS, Herrick, Til’s. a cad, _10 
WANTED Indian relics, baskets. pottery fossils, | to pe BR mocedam reed. ay -: ~~ 
FERRETS. Price list free GLENDALE FERRET als, pewter ware, candle sticks, pistols, 
CO., Wellington, Obio. mainerals, PONGH A STRAUSS, West Alexander, Pe. | QPRiKN. Meme! perment. eat Terms. WEUBY 
TIMOTHY AND ALFALFA, first ong gocand, cut T HAVE  caee az, i salable oe, win 
NEY ings. Freight c in Eastern ‘A. | deat with oir. + — “ie cash 
— Une aROW. Route four, Ayracue, Ke Y. price, MORRIS M. J toe >. eee 
iN’ dark extracted postpaid within 3rd TRAPPERS—My method of catching foxes has no 
me 1.06; 10 Ibe. $1.95 ines se Jots a gpec~ | equal. Will send free. EVERETT SHERMANN, yamue-% agg - Cane. 
i Full yy Agents wan’ a man, Mass. 
Cob F. WIXSON, Dept. A., Dundee, New York. - State farm bargains. 
156 NOTEHEADS, 100 white envelopes printed and OKLAHOMA FARMS write for free agricultural 
peoiieg, $i.0. Samples printing free. . Mohawk, poskiet. BOARD OF COMMERCE, Shawnee, Okla- 
vew 5 


beh delivered 3rd zone—Clover 5 
15; Buckwheat 5 tbs. $1.10; 
H. F. Williams, Romulus, N. Y. 


PTA 


Ths. $1.90. 





STANCHIONS 


"§ STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
PA 2.8, shipped subject to trial in 
Gere de a seen 











CRATES for sale; delivered prices lots or 
less. FRED TaN DOVEN, Interlaken, N. 
SRRIS: TNTERLAK EN he 
pee aL PERRIS: PNTERLA 3 : a 


WANT to heer from owner 


be, name Cth pein yet wee ee: 


0 eet ae rome ower ot Ses ae 











HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 
borough, Ontario. 








Large Claim Against Railroad 


I presented claim against the’ Erie rail 
company about a year ago for damage aa 
car of cele This claim was made on ae. 
count of de ay and no ice in bunkers when 
shipment arrived. My last two letters to the 
claim agent have not been answered. Any. 
thing you can do for me will be greatly ap. 

rectated.—1J. F. Snyder, Allegany county, 


After taking this matter up with the 
freight claim adjuster, we were able 
to have check passed for payment for 
$132.50. Two weeks later we received 
the following letter from Mr. Snyder: 
“Have this day received check in ful 
for the claim against the Erie railroad 
company. I will be glad to mail yoy 
a check if there is any charge for per. 
forming this service, as it surely is aq 
great favor to me in getting this set- 
tled.”” If our influence has been able 
to bring about satisfactory results for 
qur, subscriber, this is ail the compen. 
ation we ask or expect for such Service, 


Traffic Regulations 


The New York State department of 
farms and markets has just begun to 
publish a pamphlet called Traffic Farm 
News,” which is interesting to produc- 
ers and users of farm products. This 
pamphlet contains items of current 
interest, also helpful suggestions of 
a permanent nature as to filing rail- 
road d® express claims, tracing of 
shipments, routing freight, etc. 


. The Potash Tariff 


T. © ATKESON, GRANGE REPRESENTATIVE 
The imports of potash have grown 
to the large total of 250,000 tons per 
year, 90 of which is bought by far- 
mers. This material is placed on the 
free list in the tariff bill but included 
in the potash item appears a provision 
deferring the duty free entrance of 
potash until five years after the bill 
takes effect, and charging a duty 
equivalent to 2% c¢-nts per pound 
for the first two years, 2 cents for the 
third year, 1-1-2 cents for the fourth 
year, and one cent for the fifth year. 
It has been carefully estimated that 
for the five years, assuming that this 
duty does not materially reduce the 
amount of potash used, gvhich would 
of itself be a calamity, it will cost the 
farmers approxim t “y $40,000,000. 

This rate of duty would cost the 

farmers more than this, for it would 
immediately permit American potash 
producers to raise their prices to the 
level of foreign cost plus the duty, 
and so would add approximately one- 
fourth as much, for the domestic pot- 
ash production is estimated at one- 
fourth the foreign, or an additional 
$10,000,000. 
If this rate of duty should do what 
its advocates assert, namely, develop 
a domestic supply large enough to 
supply all used here, the cost to the 
farmer would continue to be for this 
five years, not less than the $50,000,- 
000 above what a foreign supply of the 
same amount would cost. 

Is the end sought by the advocates 
of this tariff—that is, -velopment of 
an American potash industry, worth 
this cost, which will fall not alone on 
the farmers of the country, but will be 
either passed on to the consumers of 
farm crops, or else become another 
item in the burden of heavy costs 
which is the chief cause of - present 
agricultural depression? It is my 
judgment that the farmers ought not 
to be asked to carry this burden; if 
the American potash industry is worth 
saving it should be saved in some 
other way than by taxing the farmers 
$50,000,000 in order that the potash 
industry can get $10,000,000 more 
money for its re tct'yn of one- 
the total potash used for fertilizers. 
I am not in accord wih a propos 
tion which will plainly result in tat 
ing four or five times the estimated 
assistance which this industry needs 
to put itself into a position of beins 
able to compete with foreign pro 
ducers of potash against the farmer!’ 
of the country in the form of a tal 
iff for general revenue purposes. Tht 
gross injustice of the proposed high 
tariff rate on such a small and s 
ized industry is manifest. In justi 
to all the food consumers as well 
the farmers, the p~'+sh duty should 
eliminated leaving potash on the iret 
list where ‘it —— has been, and! 
something must be done to dev 
American potash it 
be done in some 
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“RI DERS 
PURPLE SAGE 


OF THE 


By Zane Grey 














In the opening chapter of this story, Ven- 
ters, a young rider, was driven from the 
home of his employer, Jane Withersteen, by 

Tull the Mormon leader. Venters knew 
ane’s cattle were gradually roo and 
e spent the night on the s ing 

e oa 233 


for the 0 tice. owards morning, 7. 
d his gang fi ing... long ivin. v4 
fas s ‘ erd before them. To save Jane’s 


cattle Venters shot and was horrified to find 
that his victim was a woman. 


Chapter V 


(Continued) 


He rapidly surveyed the sage to the 
north and made out no animate ob- 
ject. Then he picked up the girl’s 
sombrero and the mask. This time 
the mask gave him as great a shock 
as when he first removed it from her 
face: For in the woman he had for- 
gotten the rustler, and this black strip 
of felt-cloth established the identity 
of Oldring’s Masked Rider. Venters 
had solved the mystery. He slipped 
his rifle under her, and, lifting her 
carefully upon it, he began to retract 
his steps. The dog trailed in his sha- 
dow. And the horse, that had stood 
drooping by, followed without a call. 
Venters chose the deepest tufts of 
grass and clumps of sage on his re- 
turn. From time to time he glanced 
over his shoulder. He did not rest 
His concern was to avoid jarring the 
girl and to hide his trail. Gaining the 
narrow canon, he turned and held 
close to the wall till he reached his 
hiding-place. When he entered the 
dense thicket of oaks he was hard put 
to it to force a way through. But he 
held his burden almost upright, and 
by slipping sidewise and bending the 
saplings he got in. Through sage and 
grass he hurried to the grove of silver 
spruces. 

He laid the girl down, almost fear- 
ing to look at her. Though marble 
pale and cold, she was living. Ven- 
ters then appreciated the tax that 
long carry had been to his strength. 
He sat down to rest. White sniffed at 
the pale girl and whined and crept to 
Venters’s feet. Ring lapped the water 
in the runway of the spring. 

Presently Venters went oyt to the 
opening, caught the horse, and lead- 
ing him through the thicket unsaddl- 
ed him and tied him with a long hal- 
ter. Wrangle left his browsing long 
enough to whinny and toss his head. 
Venters felt that he could not rest 
easily till he had secured the other 
rustler’s horse; so, taking his rifle and 
‘calling for Ring, he set out. Swiftly 
yet watchfully he made his way 
through the canon to the oval and 
out to the cattle trail. What few 
tracks. might have betrayed him he 
obliterated, so only an expert tracker 
could have trailed him. Then with 
many a wary backward glance across 
the sage, he started to round up the 
horse. This was unexpectedly easy. 
He led the horse to lower ground, 
out of sight from the opposite side of 
the oval, along the shadowy western 


wall, and so on into his canon and:. corpse 


secluded camp. 

The girl’s eyes wereopen; a feverish 
Spot burned in her cheeks; she moan- 
ed something unintelligible to Ven- 
ters, but he took the movement of her 
lips to mean that she wanted water. 
Lifting her head, he tipped the can- 
teen to her lips. After that she again 
lapsed into unconscioucness or a 
weakness which was its counterpart. 
Venters noted, however, that the bur- 
ing flush had faded into the former 
pallor, 

_ The sun set behind the high canon 
Tim, and a cool shade darkened the 
Walls. Venters fed the dogs and put 
a halter on the dead rustler’s horse. 
He allowed Wrangle to browse free. 
This done, he cut spruce boughs and 
made a lean-to for the girl. Then, 
gently lifting her upon a blanket, he 
folded the sides over her. The other 
blanket he wrapped about his 
shoulders and found a comfortable 


Seat against a spruce-tree that upheld 
the little shack. Ring and White lay 


rahe nem: The ether 


watchful. 


this time he had to watch and think 
and feel beside a dying girl he had 
all but murdered. A thousand ex- 
cuses he invented for himself, yet 
not one made any difference in his 
act or his self-reproach. 

It seemed to him that when night 
fell black he could see her white 
face so much more plainly. 

“She'll go, presently,” he said, “and 
be out of agony—thank God!” 

Every little while certainty of her 
death came to him with a shock, and 
then he would bend over and lay his 
ear on her breast. Her heart still 
beat. 

The early night blackness cleared 
to the cold starlight. The horses 
were not moving, and no sound dis- 
turbed the deathly silence of the 
canon. 

“T’ll bury her here,” thought Ven- 
ters, “and let her grave be as much a 
mystery as her life was.” 

For the girl’s few words, the look 
of her eyes, the prayer, had strangly 
touched Venters. 


Who is She? 


“She was only a girl,” he solilo- 
quized. “What was she to Oldring? 
Rustlers don’t have wives nor sisters 
nor daughters. She was bad—that’s 
all. But somehow . . . Well, she may 
not have willingly become the com- 
panion of rustlers. That prayer of 
hers to God*for mercy! -Life is 
strange and cruel. I wonder if other 
members of Oldring’s fang are 
women? Likely enough. But what 
was his game? Oldring’s masked 
Rider! A name to make villagers 
hide and lock their doors. A name 
eredited with a dozen murders, a 
hundred forays, and a thousand steal- 
ings of cattle. What part did the girl 
have in this? It may have served 
Oldring to create mystery.” 

Hours passed. The white stars 
moved across the narrow strip of 
dark-blue sky above, The silence 
awoke to the low hum of insects. 
Venters watched the immovable white 
face, and as he watched, hour by 
hour waiting for death, the infamy 
of her passed from his mind. He 
thought only of the sadness, the truth 
of the moment. Whoever she was— 
whatever she had done—she was 
young and she was dying. 

The after-part of the night wore 
on interminably. The starlight failed 
and the gloom blackened to the dark- 
est hour. “She’ll die. at the gray 
dawn,” muttered Venters, remember- 
ing some old woman’s fancy. The 
blackness _paled the gray, and the 
gray lightened and day peeped over 
the eastern rim. Venters listened at 
the breast of the girl. She still lived. 
Did he only imagine that her heart 
beat stronger, ever so slightly, but 
stronger? He pressed his ear closer 
to her breast. And he rose with his 
own pulse quickening. 

“Tf she doesn’t die soon—she’s got 
a chance—the barest chance—to live,” 
he said. 

He wondered if the internal bleed- 
ing had ceased. Thre was no more 
film of blood upon her lips. But no 
could have been whiter. 
Opening her blouse, he untied the 
searf, and carefully picked away the 
sage-leaves from the wound in her 
shoulder. It had closed. Lifting her 
lightly, he ascertained that the same 
was true of the hole where the bullet 
had come out. He reflected on the 
fact that clean wounds closed quickly 
in the healing upland air. He recal- 
led instances of riders who had been 
cut and shot, apparently to fatal is- 
sues; yet the blood had clotted, the 
wounds closed, and they had recover- 
ed. He had no way to tell if in- 


ternal hemorrhage still went on, but 


he believed that it had stopped.Other- 
wise she would surely not have lived 
so long. He marked the entrance of 
the bullet, and conc! ded that it had 
just touched the upper lobe of her 
lung. Perhaps the wound in the lung 
had also closed. ‘As he began to wash 
the blood stains from her breast and 
carefully rebandage the wound, he 
Was vaguely conscious of a strange, 
grave happiness in the thought that 
she might live. 

Broad neg and a hint of sun- 
Reig the cliff-rim to the 

him to consideration 
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Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness 
and juicy texture. Grows somewhat like Romaine. 

Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Earliest of 
all, large, sweet and tender. 
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Many ambitious men and 
women live only half a life— 
and dont know it 


No person whose nerves are continually 
irritated, whose appetite and digestion are dis- 
turbed, or who doesn’t sleep well has more than 
half his normal chance for success in life. For 
weakness, debility, anemia and general lack of 
tone are a serious handicap to anybody. 


Those who drink tea or coffee are often suf- 
ferers from these conditions, Tea and coffee 
contain caffeine, a substance which has a decided 
stimulant action on the nerves and brain cells, 


Each cup of strong coffee contains about as 
large a dose of caffeine as your doctor would 
ordinarily give to a very sick person. 


You can readily see that the effect of giving 
this stimulant regularly to a well person might 
finally have a tendency to make him sick. 


If you want to avoid a very common cause 
of irritation and enjoy restful sleep, good digestion, 
and all the feeling of vigor and robust endurance 
that comes to healthy, normal people, quit tea 
and coffee, and drink Postum, instead. It is a rich, 
coffee-like cereal beverage—perfectly delicious! 


Order Postum from your grocer today. Drink 
this fragrant, aromatic beverage and see how 
much better you'll feel—able to do more with- 
out becoming fatigued—as thousands have dis- 
covered for themselves. 

Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in of larger bulk, for those who 
prefer to make the drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boilingfor 20 minutes. Sold by all grocers, 


Postum for Health 
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easy to operate that a child can do it. Will not wear out your 

Duplex forces the boiling suds through the clothes, NOT 

through the suds. Will save your back and many 

ordinary weekly wash can be washed, blued and on the line 

Your money back without question ee it will not do all we claim 

Don’t miss this half price offer. Send only $1.50 and 

we will send you the Duplex with directions by parcel post 
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if he intended to follow the cattle 
trail and try to find the rustlers he 
had better make a move at once. For 
he knew that rustlers, being riders, 
would not make much of a day’s or 
night’s absence from camp for one or 
two of their number; but when the 
missing ones failed to show up in 
reasonable time there would be a 
search. And Venters was afraid of 


t. 

“A good tracker could trail me,” 
he muttered. “And I’d be cornered 
here. Rustlers are a lazy set when 
they're not on the ride. I'll risk it. 
Then I'll change my hiding place. 

He carefully’ cleaned and reloaded 
his guns. When he rose to go he 
bent a long glance down upon the 
unconscious girl. Then, ordering 
White and Ring to keep guard, he 
left the camp. 

The safest cover lay close under the 
wall of the canon, and here through 
the dense thickets Venters made his 
slow, listening advance toward the 
oval. Upon gaining the wide opening 
he decided to cross it and follow the 
left wall till he came to the cattle 
trail. He scanned the oval as keenly 
as if hunting for antelope. Then, 
stooping, he stole from one cover to 
another, taking advantage of rocks 
and bunches of sage, until he had 
reached the thickets under the op- 
posite wall. Once there, he exercised 
extreme caution in his surveys of 
the ground ahead, but increased his 
speed when moving. Dodging from 
bush to bush. he passed the mouths 
of two canons and in the entrance of 
a third canon he crossed a wash of 
swift, clear water, to come abruptly 
upon the cattle trail ee 

The Hidden Range 

It followed the low bank of the 
wash, and, keeping it in sight; Venters 
hugged the line of sage and thicket. 
Like the curves of a serpent the 
canon wound for a mile or more and 
then opened into a valley. Patches 
of red showed clear against the pur- 
ple of sage, and farther out on the 
level dotted strings of red led away 
to the wall of rock. 

“Ha, the red herd!” exclaimed Ven- 
ters. 

Then dots of white and black told 
him there were cattle of other colors 
in this enclosed valley. Oldring, the 
rustler, was also a rancher. Ven- 
ter’s calculating eye took count of 
stock that outnumbered the red herd. 

“What a range ” went on Venters. 
“Water and grass enough for fifty 
thoysand head, and no riders needed!” 

After his first burst of surprise and 
rapid calculation Venters lost no time 
there, but slunk again into the sage 
on his back trail. With the dis- 
covery of Oldring’s hidden cattle- 
range had come enlightenment on 
several problems. Here the rustler 
kept his stock; here was Jane Wither- 
steen’s red herd; here were the few 
cattle that had disappeared from the 
Cottoonwoods slopes during the fast 
two years. Until Oldring had driven 
the red herd his thefts of cattle for 
that time had not been more than 
enough to supply meat for his men. 
Of late no drives had been reported 
from Sterling or the villages north. 
And Venters knew that the riders had 
wondered at Oldring’s inactivity in 
that particular field. He and his 
band had been active enough in their 
visits to Glaze and Cottonwoods; they 
always had gold; but of late the 
amount gambled away and drunk and 
thrown away in the villages had given 
rise to much conjecture. Oldring’s 
more frequent visits had resulted in 
new saloons, and where there had 
formerly been one raid or shooting 
fray in the little hamlets there were 
now many. Perhaps Oldring had 
another range farther on up the pass, 
and from there drove the cattle to 
distant Utah towns where he was 
little known. But Venters came final- 
ly to doubt this. And, from what he 
had learned in the last few days, a 
belief began to form in Venter’s mind 
that Oldring’s intimidations of the vil- 


lages and the mystery of the Masked . 


Rider with his alleged evil deeds, and 
the fierce resistance offered any trail- 
ing riders, and the rustling of cattle—; 
these things were only the craft of 
the rustler-chief to conceal his real 
life and purpose and work in Decep- 
tion Pass. 

And like a scouting Indian Venters 
crawled through the sage of the oval 
valley, crossed trail after trail on the 
north side, and at last entered the 
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canon out of which headed the cat- ~ 


tle trial, and into which he had 
watched the rustlers disappear. 
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Your Child and High School 


When your boy or girl begins High 
school, do you know just what sub- 
jects you want the course to include? 
Every year more and more boys and 
girls from the country are entering 
high schools. 

The smaller schools present no great 
problem in regard to registration, but 
how about the large high schools? It 
js not a laughing matter for the 
pupil who has always gone to school 
in town, but it is far harder for the 
poy or girl from the country. The 
very number of pupils is confusing 
until children become accustomed to 
a remark made by a friend of 
mine, who helped to carry on the reg- 
istration in a large high school, set 
me thinking. This teacher said: “It 
is a positive cruelty to send these boys 
and girls in without a word of prep- 
aration. Most of them are so con- 
fused and frightened they don’t know 
what they do want.” 

There is a very simple way out of 
this difficulty and every father and 
mother should know about it. Some 
county superintendents take the 
trouble to tell the pupils just what 
to do, and where and how to get infor- 
mation. If they do not any parent 
can write to the Superintendent of 
City Schools in the town where the 
child expects to enroll. Some High 
Schools send out a booklet, giving all 
the necessary information. 

In case the school does not send out 
printed information, the superintend- 
ent would probably be glad to have 
one or both parents call and talk 
with him. 

Subjects in the course should be 
chosen and the child should know 
exactly what he wants to study before 
he goes to register. He will be re- 

quired to name the subjects he wants 
to study. If there is doubt in the 
minds of parents as to what subjects 
the child should take, the superintend- 
ent is usually the one best fitted to 
give advice. Many a boy or girl loses 
much valuable time in completing the 
high school work, because of ignor- 
ance as to just what subjects should 
be taken. 

Beside the courses that prepare for 
college, there are many that prepare 
a student to begin work at once. Book- 
keeping, Stenography and Typewrit- 
ing, Automobile Mechanics, Black- 
smithing, Cooking, Sewing are taught; 
also many others of practical nature. 

Many high schools now have courses 
in Agriculture. Do you know about 
these things?. Do you know how 
they are combined with other subjects? 
If you do not, this letter is written 
for you. |} Get this information before 
your child enters high school and save 
him needless embarrassment.—[Mrs. 
Sundberg, Minn. 


Why Spend So Much for Meat? 


During the first years of pmy house- 
keeping experience the meat bill was 
one of the big items in our household 
expenditures. Each one in our fame 
ily was fond of meat and, being in 
perfect health and working hard, 
seemed to require it. We patronized 
the markets and paid the highest 
prices; consequently our bills were 
astounding. Now we use fully as 
much meat, but it is only occasion- 
ally that we visit the meat-market. 
We use our own meat, or buy it at a 
cost that seems trifling as compared 
to retail prices. 

In my cellar is a cupboard filled 
with cans of beef, veal and pork chop; 
close by this cupboard stands a big 
crock of corned beef, another crock 
of salt pork and jars of ham and 
bacon. To give variety to our menu 
Wwe have fish once a week which is 
bought at the door from a peddler 
who charges half as much per pound 
as do the local markets. When our 
appetites crave it, we have chicken. 

I wonder that meat is not canned 
more extensively among housewives. 
Canning is not laborious or difficult 
Work; in fact, it is easier to can than 
either fruit or vegetables, for with 
these there is the preliminary prepara- 
tion, and with meat the preliminary 
Preparation is done by the men. To 
can, cut small slices from the chunks 
of meat, then pack them firmly in 
terilized cans provided with new rub- 
bers. Rs, a teaspoon of salt at a 

n a 








pepper to each pint. 
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and place on a rack in a boiler filled 
with water well over the cans or merely 


to the necks. Either way works sat- 
isfactorily. Then boil very gently 
three hours for pints and four hours 
for quarts. Rapid boiling causes the 
rubbers to stretch and ooze out. In 
case this happens, replace with a new 
rubber and return can to the water. 
If the three hours have expired, just 
boil for about fifteen minutes more. 
I cut the meat so closely that there is 
little waste. Soup stock can be made 
from the bones, if one wishes to do 
the extra work. 


Beef, veal and pork (chops and‘ 


roasts) may be canned in exactly the 
same way. Never has a can spoiled 
with me and I have kept it as long 
as a year. Or meat may be fried, 
packed in jars and covered with lard. 
Bacon is convenient packed in fruit 
jars. Sausage may be kept in this 
way also but must be packed while 
it is strictly fresh, a few days after 
being made. 

In making salt pork, rub each piece 
well with salt as it is placed in jar. 
The water should be boiled and cooled, 
and enough salt added to make a brine 
strong enough to float a potato. It 
is well to try the potato the second 
time, a few days later, giving the meat 
a chance to absorb the salt. ¥ 

The necessary work connected with 
canning meat will pay in worry saved 
when extra men or guests drop in for 
dinner, and will mean a big money 
saving.—[Elizabeth Hoag, New York. 


Wearable Clothes 


No. 9979—It’s the straight up and 
down line of this dress that make it 
so becoming to a stout figure. Being 
in one-piece style requires very lit- 
tle fitting. The panel front can be 
edged with braid or trimmed with 
wool embroidery. In soft wool or silk 
this dress would be serviceable for 
dress-up occasions, and in percale it 
would make an excellent house dress. 

This pattern is furnished in sizes 
42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust 
measure. Size 46 requires 5% yards 
of 36 inch material. 

No. 9875—A simple little dress that 
is both serviceable and attractive is 
made with an unusual bib arrange- 
ment in the front. The bib is made 
with sash ends at the back which 














draw the dress close tg the figure 
and give a neat appearance. Any 
wash material may be used. 

The pattern is furnished in sizes, 
36, 40 and 44 inches. Size 36 requires 
3% yards material. 

No. 9999—-The one piece slip-on 
idea so popular this season is carried 
out in this frock for the growing girl. 
The front panel which is an interest- 
ing feature of this dress is made in 
one with a wide sash which ties in a 





bow at the back. Any wash material 
‘ may be used or it may be made of a 
woolen fabric. Collars and cuffs of 
pique or lawn add a dainty finish. 
The pattern comes in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
2% yards of 36 inch material. 


Curing Pork 
Dry-cured Pork 

For each 100 Ibs. of meat use— 
8 Ibs. Salt and applied hot. 
2% lbs. molasses or 2 oz. black pepper 

sirup from sugar 2 oz. red pepper 

Mix the ingredients well. Rub the 
mixture over the meat thoroughly 
and pack it away in a barrel, box 
or on a table. About the third day 
break the bulk and repack to in- 
sure thorough contact with the cure 
mixture, then allow the meat to re- 
main until the cure is completed. 
This will take two days in cure for 
each pound that the individual pieces 
of meat weigh; for example a 10- 
pound ham will take 20 days. After 
the meat has cured hang it in the 
smokehouse without washing. When 
the meat is packed in tight barrels 
the liquid formed will aid in curing 
the heavier pieces of meat, which 
should be at the bottom. 

Some persons attempt to use the 
foregoing formula without the salt- 
peter, but the result will not be satis- 
factory. The salpeter should by no 
means be omitted. Be sure to cook 
dry-cured pork well before it is eaten. 


Brine-cured Pork 


For each 100 pounds of meat use— 


Ibs. molasses 
4% gal. water 


2 oz. oe wi 
2% Fy sugar or 4 

If the weather is warm 10 Ibs. of 
salt is preferable. Allow four days 
for curing each pound of ham or 
shoulder and three days for each 
pound of bacon and smaller pieces. 
For example, a 15-pound ham will 
take 60 days; a piece of bacon weigh- 
ing 10 pounds, 30 days. 

All the ingredients are placed in 
the water and thoroughly stirred. 
The brine mixture should be com- 
pletely dissolved. Place the hams on 
the bottom of the container, shoulders 
next, bacon, sides and small cuts on 
top. Cover with boards weighted 
with stones or bricks, as iron, rusts 
and stains the meat. Pour the 
pickle in and be sure that it covers 
the meat thoroughly. In seven days 
take out all the meut, remove the 
pickle, replace the meat in the con- 
tainer, weight it down, then cover 
again with the pickle. Repeat this 
process every seven days until cure 
is completed. 

If the pickle becomes ropy, take 
out all the meat and wash it and the 
container thoroughly. Boil the ropy 
pickle, or, better, make new pickle. 
When each piece of meat has received 
the proper cure, remove it from the 
pickle and wash in lukewarm water. 
String it and hang it in the smoke- 
house. The temperature of the 
smokehouse should not exceed 120 
degrees F. Smoke the meat until it 
has a good chestnut color. Cook 
sweet-pickle or brine-cured pork 
thoroughly before eating. 





A Correction 


In the recipe to Corn Beef in last 
week’s paper, the words “ground 
sugar” are used. This should read 
“brown sugar.” 


To Order Patterns 
Write your name and address plain- 
ly on the coupon. Enclose 12c in 
stamps or coin (wrop coin carefully) 
for each pattern ordered. Send your 
order to Pattern Department, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
New Catalogue Ready 
The Spring issue of our Fashion 
Magazine is now ready. It contains 
over 300 styles, several pages of em- 
broidery designs and a complete 
geven lesson course in dressmaking. 
This book should be in very home. 
The supply is limited. So order your 
copy now. Price 10c. 








NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


BEATS ELECTRIC OR GAS 


~ 





A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by tHe U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 14 
Washington Place, New York, is offer- 
ing to send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE 
trial, or even to give one FREE to the 
first user in each Jocality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him to-day 
for full particulars. Also ask him to 
explain how you can get the agency, 
ind without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 
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Oak Leat 










Water Proof, 
$ Bellows 
239 Sizes 6 
to 12, ° 


Tongue. 
Guarantee 
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Pay Postman 
Send no money, 
Just 

AD name, 
size, Your shoes will be sent by 
feturn mail. Pay postman $2.85 and postage on arrival. 

CIVILIAN ARMY & NAVY SHOE CO. 
Dept. ‘355, 461 8th Ave,, New York, 











st the hair go with the hid® 


Attractive, handsome Fur Coats, } 
Wraps, Scarfs, Robes made to 
order from Horse, Cow, Calf. 
Skunk, Muskrat or any hide or skin 
with hair on it. Save 50% by using 
your own furs. Prompt, exact, 
economical service. 




















Two shirts and heavy knit yarn slip on sweater only 935 
Big bargain. Real quality shirt. All gray flannel, good 
weight, double stitchct. Two pockets. Collar attached. A 
warm soft durable shirt you canny t duplicate for twice this 
money. You get sweatcr absolutely free wiih every order 
for two shirts. Money back if not satirfied, Order this 

bargain TODAY. Pay postman only $8 95 plus postage 
when he delivers two shirts and free sweater, But order at 

panama sure of getting yours. 
AL COMMERCIAL HOUSE 

Dept. 157 210 Second Ave., New York City 














A-RE-CO BLEND 


COFFEE 275 


DIRECT FROM WHOLESALE ROASTER 


Th coffee plied to families in 5 
Ib lots or over, at the wholesale price—Bean 
or Ground. 

Sent Parcel Post Prepaid on Receipt of Your 
Check, Money Order or Cash. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 

GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington St. 
Established 8! years New York City 
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PLEASE USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER PATTERNS ! 









Great Opportunites in 
Canadas Maritime Provinces ...4 


a 


WG 5 + 


. 
- 
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scene of early settlement Ff what are now the 


the 
4 Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 


Edward 


=, Island—may today be the land of ny ard for which you have 


im) ~ . been looking. 
) NW 


fer Special A 


Lying out into the Atlantic, close to the 
iS ae Lnweny Bay Db LD me do). 


dvantages t to the Farmer 


0. G. RUTLEDGE 


$01 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Canadian Government Agent. 








sent 
postpaid] 
without 
cost to 
you as 
a reward 
for only 
3 new 
or renewal 
subscriptions 


SEVEN PIECE WATER SET 


With Your Initial In Sterling Silver 





at $1.00 each, 


461 Fourth Ave. 


You will love this beautifuleCrystal Water Set with decorations and your own 
initial in sterling silver everlastingly burned into the glass itself. Here is a 
handsome water set which you will always use and which can be prominently 
displayed, between meals, on sideboard or in china closet. This water set, com- 

of six tumblers and pitcher, will delight the heart of every housewife. The 
pitcher is substantially made in a pleasing design, with firm, strung base. The 
tumblers are of dainty, extra thin blownjglass. Each piece is edged in pure sterl- 
ing silver, with silver wreath and initial of the owner. 
capacity—the pitcher holds 3 pints. Shipping weight 5 Ibs. Mention initial de- 
sired. We offer this handsome Crystal Water Set, free, for_3 yearly subscriptions 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


The tumblers are half-pint 


New York City, N. Y. 














MANY TAKE 


cold easily and develop 
troublesome coughs that 
often hang on. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is a food replete with 
tonic-qualities that im- 
proves the appetite 
and builds up re- 
sistance to over- 
come the cause 


of the weakness. 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfieid, N. J. 20-54 





For Coughs 


and Colds 
Safe 
and Sane 
ISO 


Pleasant —yives quick relief. Contains 
"0 Opiates—good for young and old 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 





WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


Men—BOYS OVER 16 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 


Steady work 
No Layoffs 
Paid Vacations 
Common Education 


Sufficient. 
Send Coupon Today-SIRE 
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Our Boys and Girls 








Origin of Baseball 


Perhaps some of the boy readers of 
this paper will be pleased to learn that 
baseball was first invented and played 
in Cooperstown, New York, where the 
Agriculturist is printed. 

In 1905, there was a friendly dispute 
between A. G. Spalding and Henry 
Chadwicks, both baseball enthusiasts, 
as to where the game originated. 
Spalding insisted that it was a purely 
American game, originating in this 
country, while Chadwicks claimed it 
came from England. Each side had 
their champions and finally the mat- 
ter was referred to a special committee 
of baseball experts for investigation 
and decision. This committee was 
composed of men prominent in base- 


. ball circles. For three years, James E. 


Sullivan of New York, secretary of the 
Commission, was engaged in collect- 
ing facts bearing on the _ subject. 
When all the data was collected it 
was laid before the committee and 
several months were spent by them 
studying the matter. 

Early in 1908 they published their 
decision “That the First scheme for 
playing baseball according to the best 
evidence obtainable to date, was de- 
vised by Abner Doubleday of Coopers- 
town, New York in 1839. 

Abner Graves, a mining engineer of 
Denver, testified that he was a play- 
mate of Abner Doubleday in Coopers- 
town in 1839 and was present when 
Doubleday outlined a baseball diamond 
im the dirt, using a sharp stick and 
locating the players. Later he saw 
him make a drawing of it on paper 
and write out the rules of the game, 
which he and other boys played at a 
later date. 

The game differed a little from the 
present, Doubleday having eleven men 
on the side instead of nine and four 
outfielders instead of three with an 
extra short stop between first and sec- 
ond bases. But it included the prin- 
cipal features of the game as played 
today and was named baseball. It 
is an interesting fact that Doubleday, 
the originator of the game, after leav- 
ing school at Cooperstown went to 
West Point where he was graduated 
in 1842 and served in the Civil War, 
attaining the rank of Major General. 
The game was played in the camps 
and became a popular sport. When 
peace came the soldiers introduced it 
in their homes in various parts of the 
United States and it soon became a 
national game.—[Mrs. George Gray, 
New York. 


Answered Puzzle 


The name of the boys and girls 
who answered last week’s puzzle are: 


Irene Davie, Arnold Brugger, Gladys Mull, 
A. B. Wallaceton, Ethel G. M H. 
Vedder, Cristobel Fencher, Elsie Kanagy, Ver- 
onica Powers, Hildred Peck, Charles Goodrich, 
Mary Finn, Marjorie Harbert, Colin L. Bayne, 
Russell Crippem, Margaret veque, Harriet 


Revere, Lucille Okonski, Edith Rome, Gerald— 


tiffin, Henry Earlson, Lucy Virkler, Ruth 
Rustin, Marion Geyer, Robert Wallace, Fanny 
Potter, Louis Hermance, Stanley Wheelock 
Dorothy Modigna Eulalia Nyce, Mildred 
Sckner, Ethel ord, Bessey Roy, Lucy Baker, 
Helen Dugan, _Linwod avilan Rilla 
Noonen, Lenona Ray, Sarah A. Clark, Leonard 
Hermanson, Beryl Clark, Kennith E. Petty, 
Gertrude Mohr, Walter G. Van Atta, Christina 
Schlagel, Hazel P. Owens, Donald Owens. 


An 8. O. 8S. from daughter who is 
away at school and needs a new dress 
“right away” holds no terrors for the 
mother who has daughter’s dress form 
stowed away in the sewing room. 


Packing Houses Make Good 


(Continued-on page 63) 
through the packing shouse in a day 
because all the machines have to be 
stopped after every lot and each 
man’s pack determined. Then later 
in the season when the main crop of 
Baldwins comes on there is a great 
rush and the packing house cannot 
take care of the fruit as rapidly as its 
members desire to pick and haul it to 
the packing house. 

When the grower delivers his fruit 
at the packing house door in un- 
headed and usually burlap-covered 
barrels or in baskets, he is given a 
door delivery receipt. His fruit is 
either run over the graders at once or 
is set aside by itself on the packing 
house floor. After a “run” is made 
of a given lot of fruit, the bookkeeper 
makes a record of the sizes and 
grades into which this fruit is packed. 
This record is the one on which the 
grower is paid. 

Some of the packing houses have no 
storage whatever but have to ship or 
haul away from the packing house 
every day. Others have common 
storage in which fruit can be held for 
a month or two. Still others are built 
in connection with cold storages and 


~ 
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‘can roll their fruit from the 
house immediately into the storags 
as soon as packed. - 


The Pools 

Every variety, grade, and size js 
pooled by itself and one price is paig 
to all the growers who contribute to 
that variety, grade, and size. For ex. 
ample, Cataract Brand, Twenty. 
Ounce 2% inch, whether they come 
from an association in Niagara coun. 
ty or from one in Oswego county o- 
whether they were sold when pickeq 
in September or from storage ip 
January. This is not unfair to the 
grower of extra good fruits because 
he gets his premium in the larger 
amount of high grade and large sizeq 
fruit which wil! be packed from his 
lot in the Cataract Brand. This sys. 
tem eliminates speculation since sales 
are made regularly throughout the 
season and since the practice of hold. 
ing fruit for a higher price is not fol- 
lowed. 

Some of the disadvantages of the 
pools have already ‘been pointed out, 
They naturally result in delays. 4 
pool cannot be closed until the last car 
of that ‘variety and grade has beep 
shipped and the money fer it collect. 
ed. If there is a transit loss, this 
must be collected from the railroad 
company or allowed for in the set- 
tlement or taken from a reserve fund 
before the final price can be obtained, 
But even so the delays in settlement 
are not longer than the grower often 
experiences. They are the same de- 
lays that the dealer experiences and 
unless the grower is willing to pay 
the dealer for his trouble and risk, 
he must expect to meet it himself. 


The Sales Policy 


The central has followed a wise 
policy in maintaining a steady move- 
ment to market of each variety dur- 
ing its season. At a recent meeting of 
the central the manager of the operat- 
ing department, Mr Rees, showed by 
figures and curves how uniformly the 
various fruits had been moved to 
market in their seasons. For ex- 
ample, 104 cars of peaches were 
moved to market in 30 days which is 
a little longer than the usual peach 
season. Again 74 cars of Bartlett 
pears were moved to market in 4 
days, as compared with an average 
season of 25 days. Seventy-two cars 
of apples in bushel baskets, 22 cars of 
which were mixed varieties were 
moved to market in 66 days. Thirty- 
four cars of Kieffer pears were moved 
over 65 days and 280 cars of barrel 
apples over an 80-day period. Re- 
member that each member of each 
local association receives the average 
price received for a given variety or 
grade throughout the season. His 
price is a safe rather than a specula- 
tive one. 

The fact that some associations 
have storage and some do not is util- 
ized by the operating department in 
moving cars to market. At the points 
of no storage, cars are moved as rap- 
idly as they are packed so far as pos 
sible; Then from common storage, 
the varieties and grades in cold stor- 
age being moved last of all. In the 
same manner “unclassified” fruits 
are moved out of storage first, fol- 
lowed by the “B” grade and last of all 
by “A” grade. 

On the whole the record of the cen- 
tral selling agency and of the 2 
locals has been a splendid one. 1921 
will go down in history as a year of 
successful experience in the opera 
tion of central packing houses it 
western New York. To be sure there 
have been mistakes. Of these, two 
seem to be outstanding. The manage 
ment should have foreseen the diffi 
culties of getting adequate bookkeep 
ing systems installed and in opera 
tions and have started its bookkeeper 
several months earlier than it did. BY 
a system of weekly news letters 
by other means members of the local 
associations should have been kept 
better informed as to what was goilé 


on in the central from day to day, 


sales being made and the prices re 
ceived and most important of all thé 
reasons for the little delays w 
have caused most of the dissatisfac- 
tion which individual members feel. 

It is not so bad to make a m 
as it is to make it the second time 
Undoubtedly this season’s mistake 
will be corrected in the future. % 
an average good prices have been Tt 
ceived. Speculation has been elimit 
ated. The grower controls his ow 
product. He has knowledge of ™ 
selling costs. He has confidence ¥ 
the plan is right. It is a general ¢ 
ment among those familiar with o& 
operatives in New York state that? 
among the soundest of them all 
cause it has been 

slowly 
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Among the Farmers 











NEW YORK 
Long Island Activities 


Ww. B. TUTHILL 

At a recent meeting of duck raisers 
held, at Eastport, the center of the 
industry, the Long Island duck raisers’ 
association was organized. For some 
time the need of more cooperative 
work has been felt especially along 
the lines of experimentation in the 
various phases of hatching, growing 
and getting the best possible results 
throughout the season. One aim is to 
standardize as far as possible the feed- 
ing period from the time the duck- 
ling is hatched until it is ready for 
market. It is the general opinion 
that a duck should be of marketable 
size at six weeks instead of eight or 
nine weeks. Feeding is expected to 
accomplish this. 

Farmers on the south side recently 
took up the question of the future 
of vegetable growing. Some discour- 
agement is felt in crops like pickles 
and cauliflower. Cucumber blight is 
pecoming serious and little seems to 
have been done to check the disease. 
Spraying is helpful but vines will blight 
in spite of frequent applications of 
Bordeaux mixture, especially during 
a period of foggy weather which fre- 
quently occurs along the coast. Hills 
farther apart is suggested in order 
that less damage will be done the 
vines by machinery, besides giving 
foliage a chance to spread out with- 
out forming a dense mat of vines. 





Essex Co—Farmers cutting wood 
and drawing manure. Not much hay 
to sell. Cattle wintering on corn 
fodder and roughage as much as pos- 
sible. Butchering completed, pigs 
sell for 12c p lb dressed, and beef 10c 
p Ib in carcass. Beans $3 p bu, eggs 


ASPIRIN 


Name “Bayer” on Genuine 














Warning! Unless you see the name 
“Bayer” on package or on tablets you 
are not getting genuine Aspirin pre- 
scribed by physicians for twenty-one 
years and proved safe by millions. Take 
Aspirin only as told in the Bayer pack- 


age for Colds, Headache, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Warache, Toothache,, 
Lumbago and for Pain. Handy tin 


boxes of twelve Bayer Tablets of As- 
Pirin cost few cents. Druggists also 
Sell larger packages. Aspirin is the 
trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 


Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 
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NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Farm Notes 


D. B. HENDRICKSON 

Steps are being taken which will 
result in consolidating all the agricul- 
tural activities of the state university 
under a distinct college of agriculture. 
There are now over 300 students pur- 
suing courses in agriculture, about 
20% of the entire enrollment of the 
university and Rutgers college, with 
which it is affiliated. Former Sena- 
tor W. E. Florance is chairman of 
the committee, which includes such 
well-known farmers as E. T. Bush, 
E. T. Gill, Joseph LaRocque, Wilbur 
Beckett and W. H. Reid. To meet 
the increasing demands, the com- 
mittee will at once undertake plans 
for the development of an adequate 
plant. 

Many farms are changing hands at 
fair prices. Rezeau Conover has 
bought the McCormick farm of 160 
acres at Phalanx for $30,000; T. S. 
Roberts bought the Stillwell farm of 
131 acres at Holmdel for $28,000; the 
25-acre Corlies farm at Lincroft was 
bought by S. G. Allen for $9,000; the 
Vaughn market garden at Lincroft 
consisting of 11 acres was bought by 
M. O. Tilton for $6,000. At an auc- 
tion sale, Stanley Danser withdrew 
his 120-acre farm at Scobeyville after 
the highest offer was no more than 
$24,000. At this sale, corn brought 
65 cents a bushel and hay $24.50 a 
ton. Good farm horses are selling 
for around $200 each. Auctioneer G. 
H. Roberts recently sold 40 milch 
cows for an average of $150 each. 
Eggs sell for 85 cents a dozen and 
farm-made butter for 50 cents a 
pound. Farmers are selling Baldwin 
and McIntosh apples at their way- 


_side market for $2.50 per 16-quart 


basket. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SHOCK 

No less than 150 tobacco growers 
and exhfbitors competed in the largest 
leaf-tobacco show ever held in Lan- 
caster county, under the auspices of 
the Lancaster county tobacco growers’ 
association. The keen competition re- 
quired most careful scoring on the 
part of the judges. 

John T. Weaver of Lancaster was 
re-elected president. 

A newly approved dog-license law 
requires that county treasurers must 
make monthly reports of all such fees 
received, and pay the amount into the 
state treasury. The enforcement of 
the act remains in the hands of the 
local authoritites. Mongrels and 
worthless canines will be materially 
reduced in number, if the payment of 
license fees is vigorously prosecuted. 

Although some cold weather and 
raw winds prevailed in the early part 


of the New Year and 10-inch ice is “ 


being harvested in many farm dis- 
tricts, neither county nor state au- 
thorities were required to expand a 
single dollar on the public highways 
.to remove snow blockades, contrary 
to usual experience. 


OHIO 


Pickaway Co—Butchering is the 
order of the day. Corn mostly in cribs; 
quality better than expected. Wheat 
made a good start and looks well. 
Not many farms changing hands. 





Warren Co—Tobacco of good qual- 
ity. Wheat looks  fine.—[Edward 
Beachly. 
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Grain and Feed Review 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Com Oats 
1922 §61921 1922 1921 1922 | 1921 
$1.10 $1.78 bart 4 $.63% $38 42% 
New York 1.21 1.94 66 87 ‘$% 55 
ufalo -— — 54 - 2 oad 


At the beginning of the third week 
in Jan the graivs netted a few cents 
better per bushel, but trading was 
within narrow limits for the most 
part, and fairly lively interest in ex- 
port accounts was somewhat offset by 
larger immediate receipts of the 
grains at distributing points. 

Export of corn was fair, although 
little concrete developed in the way 
of trading in amounts of any conse- 
quence. Oats was quiet and was 
slightly higher principally because the 
other two grains furnished the r.0- 
mentum for the mkt Rye was in 
about the same position. 

At New York, standard middlings 
sold for $31 p ’»n, flour middlings 32 
@383, western spring bran 29.50@30, 
oats feed 16, rye middlings 25.50@ 
; oil meal 36% protein 
linseed oil meal 51. 


é 










General Markets 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in aH 
instances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
duce from store, warehouse, car or dock. 

consignees must pay 

80) 

in a@ very small way, to city retailers an ad- 
vance is secured. etails prices to actual 
consumers across the counter may be 50 to 
250% higher than the figures here printed. 
Likewise the quotations are fgr good to fancy 
commodities unless oth noted, and or- 
dinary quality will not brine these figures. 

Apples—At New York, arrivals of 
bbl apples were a little heavier in 
mid-Jan., demand quiet, no change in 
the price. Greenings brought $6@ 
10.50 p bbl, Balwin 5@7.50, North- 
ern Spy 5@8.50, Ben Davis 3.50@ 
5.50. 

Eggs—The seasonal fall in fresh 
egg prices went forward in mid-Jan. 
The mkt was easy, receipts only fairly 
heavy. Nearby extra white eggs 
wholesaled at 45@46c p doz, extra 
firsts 43@44c, pullet eggs 34@38c, 
Ppearby brown and mixed eggs 42@ 
43c. 

Potatoes—At New York, trading 
was quiet, prices barely sustained. N 
Y state stock went at $4@4.50 p 180 
Ibs, L I stock 5.50@5.75 p 180 Ibs, 
Bermuda 9.50@11.50 p bbl, Me 4.25 
@4.60 p 180 Ibs. 

Poultry—At New York, live poul- 
try was dull, prices weak. Via ex- 
press live fowls brought 24@28c Ib, 
chickens 21@22c. Dressed poultry 
also quiet, offerings moderate. Near- 
by dry picked chickens went at 36@ 
40e p Ib, large fowls 24@28c. 





Dairy Markets 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New Phila- Pitts- Syra- 
York delphia Buffalo burgh cuse 
1922 ..ccce 38% 37 36% .39 42 
| ieee .53 = _ — = 
| eee .66 _ - ome ‘iia 
WIND wcccce -56 _ _ _ _- 


Butter—At New York, butter prices 
continued to fall, changing 4% @5c 
on better grades during second week 
in Jan. At New York, highest score 
butter brought 88@38%c p lb, 92- 
score 87@37'%c, firsts 324% @36%c, 
finest N Y state dairy butter 35% @ 
36%c, good to prime 31@34c, Argen- 
tine butter 31@32c, Danish 37% @ 
38 %4c. | 

Cheese—At New York, better grades 
of cheese were fractionally higher 
with N Y state whole milk flats 22% 
@23%c for specials, average run 21 
@22c, fresh flats 20@21%c, twins 
22% @238c, fresh twins 20@21%c, N 
Y state skim milk spécials 15@17c. 


Live Stock Market 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFER- 
INGS COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


ttle Hogs Ewe Sheep 

1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 

Chicago ..... $8.45 $10.00 $8.00 $9.85 $7.00 $6.00 
New York 8.25 11.00 9.00 11.00 5.50 6.00 
Buffalo .... 8.25 11.00 8.25 10.75 7.00 6.50 
Pittsburgh .. 8.25 11.00 8.75 11.00 7.00 6.40 
Kansas City. 7.50 9.50 7.45 9.40 6.50 6.00 
At New York steers sold slowly and 
fairly steady, bulls strong, cows 


steady, calves $1 higher. Offerings of 
choice steers were limited; most of- 
fering medium grades. Bulk of the 
steers sold at $6.75@8.25 p 100 Ibs, 
ordinary to choice bulls 5@6, cows 
up to 5.75. One group of Va steers 
averaging 1280 lbs each br6ught 8.25, 
one lot of W Va, animals 7.50. N Y¥ 
state bulls weighing 1150 Ibs brought 
6, a Pa lot weighing 1222, 5.80. Com- 
mon to choice veal calves brought up 
to 15, culls and little calves up to 
8, western calves 6.25. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 





GLIMMERGLEN FARMS, Inc. 
COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
America’s leading Flock of Cheviots. Best in South- 
owns and Shropshires, Angus and Ayrshire cattle 
Virgin wool blankets and suitings. 
- JACK COYNE, Shepherd 
W. T. Hyde, Pres. E. E. Gifford, Mgr. 


DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillimere Farms. C. T. Brettell. Senningten, Vt. 


SWINE BREEDERS 














LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


The first prize Berkshire barrow at the International, 
shown by Penna State College, as well as his sire and 
dam, were bred by_us. ial offering of bred gilts. 

HARPENDING, Bex 10, Dundee, Fi Y. 


H. 6. & H. B. 
VIEWMONT FARM O.I. C’s 


Mainville, Pa. Service boars, bred gilts, fall 
, 1, pigs, 
oy Schoolmaster and Wildwood - boars, Callaway 


anywhere C. 0. D enough to ship 


Four tried sows, two gilts, bred for March litters. 
Best blood Great Wonder, Sensation, Pathfinder. 
rd. 


Best 
ROY CVAUGH $50 to $100. ais of 








inderhook, N.Y 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


TOM BARROW PEDIGREE, STRAIN, 8. C. 
White Leghorns exclusively. nice chicks 
22.50 per May, June $20. Safe delivery, 
pre parcel post and satisfaction guaranteed. 

FEEK’S WHITE LEGHORN FARM, Clyde New York. 








» REDUCED PRICES 
On Pure-bred Chickens. Ducks, Geese, Guineas, 
Turkeys, Dogs and Hares. Hatching Eggs @ spec- 
jalty. Catalog free. 
H. H. FREED, Telford, Pa. 





8. O. W. Leghorns. 230-264 egg 

| strain. Prices greatly reduced for 
LOOK a 1923. Satisfaction ane delivery 
CHIX: EGGS 


BREEDING AND HATCHING EGGS 


Chickens, 
sees. Write your wants. Prices 


* 10° LEG WORN FARM 
RI 
Box at Auburn Indiana 





* reasona! 
action and safe arrival guaranteed. Catalog 
Free. H. A. SOUDER. Box G. Sellersville, Pa. 


Sunnyside Farm, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


Trap-nested Single Oomb Wh P 
Laying Mach: Their type are officially recognized 
as they won in largest utility clan ever shown, first 
and second Pullet 200 in clan. Judged by Professor 
Hurd, Cornell. Orders booked for Hatching Eggs, Baby 
om, Prices very reasonable. Write for Mating list. 
‘ox 53. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 
WANTED—A HOME 


for choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wants 


Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Ce. McGraw, N. Y. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS 


Buy World’s Record blood Bulls $40.00 up 
Hunt Farms 








Hunt, New York 








RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 


We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 
of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 
preducing females. =“ Reasonable Prices. 


RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 


HOLSTEIN BULL FOR SALE 


Sir Wandaga Colantha % White and Federal tested; 
guaranteed. A splendid son of the richly bred bull 
Wandaga who is from the Former World’s Champion 
4 year old 7 day butter producer ‘““‘Wandermeere Bello 
Hengerveld.’” The dam has a record of over 24 lb. 
butter in 7 days. Daughter of King Segis Burke. 
Price $125. Registered, transferred and crated. 


OSWSGO RIVER STOCK FARMS, 














Phoenix, N. Y. 








Registered Holstein Bull 


Eight months old, straight as a line, dark 
in color. Dam and sires dam both have fine 
yearly records. Hetracesin four generations 
to Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes, Colantha 
Johanna Lad, King of the Pontiacs and King 
Segis. Priced to sell 
Car load extra fine grade springers. 


J. A Leach Phone973 Cortland, N. Y. 


BARGAIN — $125.00 — HOLSTEIN 


READY FOR SERVICE 
Fine individual. Light in color. Born Nov. 80th, 
1920. Sire is from dam with 36.31 of butter and 772 
Ibs milk in 7 days. Dam is a daughter of King of 
the Pontiacs. A wonderful opportunity. 
R. J. STEVENS 














New York 


A DANDY 


Young bull over half white and a beautiful in- 
| er The records of his dam and sire’s 
am 


average over 30 Ib. butter in 7 days. 
= takes him, sogistened and transferred to 
WANDAGA 
Under Federal Supervision 
Ward W. Stevens Liverpool, N. Y. 


Liverpool 




















MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll 
Do and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers, 
size, type and prestige. We offer pairs (bull 
and heifer) mated to line breed at $200 to 
$300 pair. Write us. 


WOODWARD HERD OF 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Headed by Duke of Glenside, first prize bull at 
Eastern States Exposition. We also won Grand 
Champion Cow, and First Prize herd. Have 
several promising heifers and bulls for sale. 


DONALD WOODWARD FARM, Le Roy, N. Y. 


GLISTA BULL CALF 


Sired by Korndyke Pontiac Glista who is a grandson 
of Glista Ernestine, the great Cornell cow with six 
30 Ib. records, her best record being 122 Ibs. milk 
in 1 day and 35.97 Ibs. butter in 7 days. This bulls 
dam and his sire’s dam guerame, 105 Ibs, milk in 1 




















at 3 yrs. old. 463.5 Ibs. milk and 18.35 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days. This calf is very straight and handsome 
and about one-half white. Price $75 registered, trans- 
ferred and crated f. o. b. cars. 


BRADLEY FULLER Utica, N. Y. 








GRADE HOLSTEINS 
25 cows that are just fresh and milking 40 to 
60 Ibs. daily; 50 close springers that will weigh 
from 1100 tbs. to 1400 Ibs. each; } due to 
freshe’ is Fall. These a 


them. We invite you to see our 
quality and prices before you purchase. ite 


at our mse and we will meet t in 
et 3 P. SAUNDERS & SON - 
re Farms 
Telephone 116 er 14 Cortland, N. Y. 














HAMPSHIRES. They are bacon type, 
now? Free circular, A. S, Graybill, 


LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Lene Co, Sox A, Pa. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 
Shan ee ee — 
CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





HOME FARM 


100 Holstein Cows 


ith calves their sides. Othe 

and | a4 These come on 
8 to 6 yr. old. If you want 

cows at the right price see ours as wo aim 


. Wire me when you will be 
wal mach pon Oh ee andes cnet acon 





W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 






























































Would $53 Per’ Month L. Ne = 
Be Fair Rental For ceases, eat 


BG be 


Jamesway 
Equipment 
For Chickens 


Now comes the James- 
way to solve problems of 
poultry raisers. 

You know what the 
poultry house frequently 
is--damp,; cold; poorly 
ventilated, dark and hard 
to keep clean. 

The hens won't lay per- 
haps; many. of them get 
sick and die; and in other 
ways the owner finds ita 
discouraging and unprofit- 
able proposition. 

The new Jamesway de- 
sign of poultry house bide 
fair to revolutionize the 
poultry industry of the 
country. 

It. assures plenty of 
warmth with draftless 
pure, fresh air at all times; 
sunlight; clean, dry floors; 
dry walle and ceiling; 
nests free from mites and 
lice; and makes certain 
that the hens need never 
be without feed and water. 

It saves great amounts 
of expensive feeds now be- 
ing wasted; increases egg 
yields; and makes the 
work easy and pleasant. 

And the cost is surpris- 
ingly small. 

“Send now for your copy 
of the Jamesway Poultry 
Book No. al. 


This Thirty Cow Barn— 
$1.75 Per Cow ? 


A JAMES planned barn with James- 
way Insulation, .double glazed 

windows and silos, completely equip- 
ped with Jamesway Ventilating Sys- 
tem, Stalls, Stanchions, i 
Cups, Manure. Carrier, Feed Truck, 
Cow Pen, Calf Pen, Bull Pen, Etc., 
now costs only about $53. 00 a month 
or $1.75 per cow. 

You can now afford a new barn. If built 
and equipped the Jamesway, the cows will pay 
for it through increased profits, 


Indeed, the drinking cups alone will pay %- 


the cost of the entire barn, Conclusive tests 


in 28 herds proved that “with milk at $2.50 . 


cwt. and labor at 25c an hour” the cups in- 
creased the profits from each cow $14.01 dur- 
ing thecold weather season. 

Silos, the ventilation system, the warmth 
assured by Jamesway insulation, the stalls, 
pens, etc,, will add enormously to the in- 
crease of profits. 

Send to-day for 336-page book full of in- 
teresting information. 


James Manufacturing Company 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. Elmira, New York 


Jamesway 
































e ° 
REGISTERED 


F.S.ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


Norfolk, Va. 
Tarboro, N.C, 
Columbia, S. C. 
Macon, Ga. 


Richmond, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 


Lynchburg. Va. 
Washington, N. C. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


Birmingham, Ala. Baltimore, Md. 
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Improvements 


(The history of the telephone is a record of constané 
improvement. Only by numerous inventions and ceaseless 
research for new and better ways has the present standard 
been reached. 

Two-score years ago the telephone could hardly carry, 
the human voice across a city. Now it carries it 
across this great continent. The once familiar network of 
overhead wires in large cities has been replaced by systems 
of underground cables, each cable containing thousands of 
slender, sensitive wires. 

Switchboards, once primitive devices, called upon to 
handle only a few connections and limited in their work- 
ings, have now become great and precise mechanisms 
through which the volume and complexity of telephone 
traffic is handled with mechanical perfection. 

With the continued growth in the number of telephone 
users, there is a continued increase in the problems of speed, 
faccuracy and speech transmission. 

These are the problems forever before the scientists and 
engineers of the Bell System; and the solution of these prob- 
lems, in advance of necessity, is the objective of this great 
body of specially trained experts. 

The Bell System will continue the improvements neces- 
§ary to maintain its standard of service, which is the best 
and cheapest telephone service in the world. 

“Beit System” 


. AMERICAN TELEPHONE_ANO TELEGRAPH COMBARY 


Ano ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal sayin and all directed 


toward Better Service 











Pgs ts cartiinun tt tenia asain 


’ Because they taste better and digest better than 
the heavy, soggy variety! 

For the same reason your cows prefer a light, bulky 
grains ration. It tastes better and digests better. It 
produces the most milk and the richest milk. 

Union Grains is light and bulky. One quart weighs 
only 34 Ib. Contains only 8% moisture as against 15% 
in most feeds. Feed Union Grains by weight, not by 
measure, and see how much farther it goes than other 


a 


UNION GRAINS the commercial! dairy feed made. 
Tt hae given p ered dh pediw ares at for éver 20 yeara. 


Write us for free milk record sheets 
Dept. A. THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY Cincinnati, 0. 


LUBIK 








